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rHe MAKING or aAMAGAZINE 


\ Tour THrRovuGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION O} 
XIV. 4 Bird’s Eye View of Ou Special Departments 


ITH so vast an organiza- 
THe New York- 
ER, it is apparent, even to 
that if all the 
room, this 


tion ay 


the casual reader, 
work 
room would be so big that there would 
be no building in New York large 
enough for it, and that as 
the room would have to be built out- 
side the building instead, and all the 


machinery would rust over the Win- 


were done in one 


a result, 


cer. 

After considering this problem 
from all angles, in 1887 THe New 
YorKER decided to put each depart- 
ment in a_ separate (named 
“Private”, after the father of our 
Mr. Tilley, a private in the Civil 
War), with 
other room by means of pneumatic 
air-tubes, or butler’s pantries. 
Throughout the great New YorRKER 
building at 25 West Forty-fifth 
Street there are scattered, at the last 
count, over four hundred and eighty- 
“Private” 


room 


and connecting every 


six of these rooms, in 
which are housed the separate units 
of this enormous industry of making 
a magazine. 

On the forty-sixth floor, tor ex- 
located the Initial Depart- 


sent 


ample, 1s 
ment, where nouns are 
to be capitalized. 
is run under the personal direction 
of Mr. Tilley, 
equipped huge magnifying 
lenses, placed on a_ table 
strong light. When a 


to this department for capitalization, 


proper 
This department 
Eustace and is 
with 
before a 


word is sent 


these magnifying glasses are focused 
upon the letter until it is 
larged to the size of an Initial, when 
it is printed. These Capital Letters 
are used to begin 


THE New 


has since been copied by all the pub- 


first en- 


sentence in 
stvle which 


every 
YORKER, a 


lications in the country, with the ex- 


ception of certain vers libre maga- 
zines in Chicago. 
Thirteen floors below may be 


found the Emphasis Department, 
where particular stress is laid on cer- 
bending them  side- 


Wi ord S 


‘emphasized”’, as 


tain words by 
) the 
which are to be 
it is called, are set up in 
mallets by a 


wavs in form of italics. 


vises and 


hammered with steel 
staff of Editors, 
direction of Mr. EK. Tilley. They are 
returned to the Editorial De- 
partment, where they are employed 


indignation or 


under the personal 
then 


in cases of 

French idioms. 
The twenty-fourth Hoor is 

pied by the Margin and Open Space 


high 
occu- 


Department, long a prominent fea- 
ture of THe New Yorker. ‘These 
Margins are packed in twelve inch 
lengths, about three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and are placed on either 
side of each page of copy in this 
Sixty thousand acres in 
owned 
great 


magazine. 
Wyoming and Montana are 
New YorkKeER, and 
carloads of these 
shipped daily to this Department, in 
care of the Margin Department di- 
Mr. Tilley. 


by TH 


open spaces are 


rector, our Eustace 


THe New YorKeErR 


the 
Paragraph Department on the fifty- 
ninth 


Paragraphs are prepared in 


floor, under the direction of 
Mr. Eustace Tilley. They are usually 
cut in assorted lengths, to give va- 
riety to the make-up of each page, 
and are employed generally through- 
out the book except in the illustra- 
tions. 

Odds and ends of paragraphs that 
remain from each 1 


over Issuc ATC 


gathered together and used on the 
opening page of the book under the 
title ““Notes and Comment”’. 

The Proof Reading 
of THe New Yorker is located on 
the top floor, since so perfect is the 
system on this paper that typographi- 


cal errors never occur in its ifficient 


Department 


organization. In fact, in all the forty- 
eight years that the Proof Reading 
system has been organized by our 
Mr. Eustace Tilley, the only mis- 
take thot has known to 
was when the slugs of a 


been occur 
two-liner 
were inadvertently reversed, and the 
inverted joke appeared as follows: 

“What is an optimist, Pop?” 

‘“*4 man who thinks he can mak« 
in par.” 

This ludicrous error was long ban- 
died about the office, and has become 
known to tradition as ““That Old Op- 
timist Joke”. 

Indeed, with this efficient system 
of proof reading in vogue, the reader 
may see that so perfect a magaxine is 


well worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription, or $500. 








— italics for Tue New Yorker, with the Three Stepping 
our reciprocating, bi-phase /talicizer, an 


Goodsalls 


and Jazzland Jackie (in 


person) operating 





invention of our Mr. Eustace Tilley, Director-General of Jtalicization. Mr. 
Villey, who may be seen on the reader’s left, conceived the notion of /talics after three Scotches and a Benedictine taken in 
the shadow of the leaning tower of Pisa. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE steamer Paris arrived with 

Gloria Swanson and Pade- 
rewski, two very famous peo- 

ple, one a musician and the other a 
moving picture actress. The moving 
picture actress brings proof that her 
husband’s people have been in the 
Marquis class since 1707. The musi- 
cian makes no statement concerning 
his social, standing. ‘The inference is 
that playing the piano better than any- 
body else and being called the first 
statesman in Europe by Colonel 
House has more or less resigned Pade- 
rewski to seeing Miss Swanson get 
ahead of him socially—in Hollywood. 


VERY once in a while it sweeps 

over us what a blot upon our 
otherwise fair and spotless city is the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated. Any move to 
get rid of the thing has the approval 
of this uncompromising writer. It 
has no merit, as it stands, in our eyes. 
On the economic side—the property 
owners of Sixth Avenue could guar- 
antee to furnish free transportation in 
busses in perpetuity and make money 
by it. No doubt, the elevated carries 
people about. But, friends, it is so 
surpassingly unlovely! Seldom are we 
sorry that New York, unlike Chicago, 
St. Louis, and the rest of them, has no 
civic pride. 


PEAKING of the Prince of 

Wales, we desire to say that fall- 
ing off a horse when he shies and fall- 
ing with a horse are two very different 
things. By saying so, we become the 
only writer in the public prints who 
knows that much. We know that any 
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man who says he has never had a fall 
advertises himself as an inexperienced 
horseman. Therefore, in our wisdom, 
we do not berate the Prince as a bad 


| rider for his latest somersault. We 


are convinced, however, that he is a 
bad horseman; for the art of horse- 
manship includes the knack of keeping 
your horse on his feet. 


HE Fifth Avenue Association is 

agitating to prohibit parades be- 
low Fifty-ninth Street. Yet we, who 
love such things, can muster no pro- 
test. The one time glorious parade, 
most ancient of institutions, bright 
with uniforms, magnificent with brass 
bands and prancing horses, beautiful 
and inspiring to see, has gone. Nowa- 
days, when traffic is stopped and the 
entire city thrown into confusion, 
there passes an endless file of auto- 
mobiles containing fat politicians 
smoking cigars. Albeit sadly, we can- 
not but recommend that this decayed 
and ugly heir of greatness be abol- 
ished, 


BSERVED on the elevated 

newsstand at Forty-second Street 
was THE New YorKER prominently 
displayed between True, and Snappy 
Stories. This, says the circulation 
manager, is very, very, good news. 
Suicide Day for sincere members of 
the staff has been set for next Tues- 
day. 


The Week 
AILROAD Brotherhoods move 


to have wartime wage scale re- 
established for them and General 
Summerall announces that three names 
have been removed from the Army’s 
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slacker lists. Rudolph Valentino passes 
through town en route to London and 
traveller reports that real sheiks now 
wear Oxford bags and drive flivvers. 
President of Miami University asks 
for authority to expel one-third of the 
student body for being intoxicated at 
a football game and industrial leaders 
of nation assert, in print, that they pay 
rigid adherence to the Volstead Act. 
Mayor Hylan and Comptroller Craig 
continue wrangling at Board of Esti- 
mate meeting and a woman is arrested 
for stealing food for children when 
city takes more than two months to 
pay insurance due for her husband’s 
death. Gerald Chapman is denied re- 
trial on appeal and Benito Mussolini 
is saved from plot to shoot him. Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard decries the 
influence of the football loving 
alumnus and a new type of prehistoric 
man is discovered in Moravia. British 
surgeon finds women suffering from 
new ailment, “Ankle Agony”, and 
Prince of Wales supports movement 
to prevent holding Victory Ball on 
Armistice Night. Taxi drivers promise 
to be more careful about their driving 
and Rutgers faculty, after a trial, de- 
cides to abolish honor plan at exami- 
nations. 


Lines 
HERE is a new Barrymore 
legend to rival John’s jape at the 
coughing audience for one of his per- 
formances in “The Jest”. ‘That, you 
will remember, ran, “I am dying; 
dying for a crowd of damn fools.” 

This time it is Sister Ethel who adds 
to the Barrymore store. Playing 
Ophelia to Walter Hampden’s Ham- 
let, she approached the climax of the 
mad scene. 

“Good night, sweet ladies; good 
night,” piped Miss Barrymore in the 
thin accents of madness. And, as she 
did, a lout in the gallery stumbled and 
fell down the aisle steps, turning the 
tragic exit into a laugh and Miss 
Barrymore’s voice from the piping 
stresses of pining Ophelia to the 
throatier and more natural tones of 
resentment. “Bah,” huskily spoke the 
erstwhile Mad One, “I hope he broke 
his neck.” 


Sixty-Six 
HE premonitory rumblings con- 
cerning a repertory theatre at 
Number 66 Fifth Avenue, once noted 
in this department, have gained such 
volume that ene hears the opening pro- 


duction is set for the end of this 
month. The play chosen for the 
premiére is, of course, by a Czecho- 
Slovakian, whose name in this case is 
Francis Langer, and the translated 
title, which was once “Periphery” is 
now “Ragged Edge”. ‘There are to 
be as many as six plays, under the 
artistic guidance of Mr. Jacob Ben- 
Ami, who will play the lead in the 
first offering. ‘The institution itself, 
we learn, will be known as the “66 
Theatre”. 


HE unknown patron of the new 

66, whose name THE NEw 
YORKER was constrained not to reveal 
earlier, has consented, reluctantly, to 
unmask. He is Mr. A. I. Kaplan, 
whose power to aid art came through 
his efficient conduct in the molasses 
business, about which mellifluous sub- 
stance he knows more than anyone else 
in the world. A dark, curly-headed 
Russian whose small body seems even 
smaller under a massive head, he is in- 
variably hatless as he walks abroad 
from his office at 28 Fifth Avenue. 
He has been considered one of Wall 
Street’s quiet eccentrics, but he is bet- 
ter known in Cuba where he learned 
of molasses first hand, and where he 
was so well observed that a Cuban 
novelist wrote a book about him. 

Mr. Kaplan is of molasses affilia- 
tions no longer. Since he left the in- 
dustry, his chief interests have been 
theatrical. He was one of the first 
backers of the Theatre Guild. One 


may suppose that his talent for making 
money will persist in being effective 
in Number 66. There, we have said, 
will be Mr, Albert Boni’s publishing 
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offices and an unrelated opera school 
under the tutelage of an Italian im- 
pressario, Mr. George De Feo. But 
Mr. Kaplan, who owns Number 66, 
contents himself with his interests in 
the repertory theatre. In that and in 
the evasion of publicity and formal 
evening wear. 


Warrior 

F Mr. Albert Payson ‘Terhune 

should be in need of the nucleus of 
a plot for a short story with a dog as 
central character, what follows might 
serve very well. It has the disad- 
vantage, however, of being true, and 
whosoever challenges its veracity will 
be overwhelmed by a series of affi- 
davits assembled by our own Mr. Rea 
Irvin, one of which is sworn to by his 
own artistic self. 

A neighbor of Mr. Irvin’s in the 
Spuyten Duyvil district owned an 
Irish terrior, which was named, not 
unnaturally, Brian Boru. In _ the 
course of normal events, the dog en- 
gaged in a fight and was badly torn 
by his opponent. Brian Boru’s owner 
thereupon bundled his pet into the 
family car and drove to a veterinary 
in Yonkers, several miles away, where 
the dog’s hurts were bound up. 

Several weeks later the Irish terrier 
again engaged in conflict, and once 
again was sorely wounded. Without 
returning to his home, he set out for 
Yonkers and arrived at the veteri- 
nary’s office, where he scratched at the 
door until he was admitted. Treat- 
ment was administered and the owner 
advised by telephone to come and get 
his dog. 

Twice more exactly the same pro- 
cedure was followed by Brian Boru. 
He fought, was hurt, and trotted off 
to Yonkers to have his wounds bound 
up. 
Then, after a fifth battle, he set off 
for Yonkers once more. Fortune was 
against the Irish terrier this time, how- 
ever. The veterinary was out of 
town. The dog was found on the 
doorsteps of his office, having died 
from loss of blood. 


Race Problem 


NE New York club has just be- 

gun to subside after as considera- 
ble an amount of inward seething as 
has enlivened its halls in many a year. 
The excitement was produced by the 
circumstance that one of its members, 
a physician, quietly but firmly brought 
a negro to break bread with him in the 
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club dining room. On the arrival of 


“Tet’s sit down now!” 


“T am always careful to avoid those 


“No,” said Mr. Griffith, examining 


the two at their table, the surrounding clubs made up of men nervous about a crumb minutely. 


membership suddenly took on the out- 
ward aspect recently portrayed in these 
pages in Mr, Irvin’s Tomato Surprise 
drawing. 

Sundry of the more outraged stole 
out in quest of the superintendent, and 
a few moments later, the doctor was 
notified that he was wanted at the 
telephone. Once out in the hall, he 
found a raging superintendent who as- 
sured him that the club would not and 
could not serve the dusky guest. The 
doctor replied glacially that the club 
not only could but would serve his 
guest. “The upshot of the whispered 
but furious debate was that the negro 
was served—and served handsomely. 

Since then, the complaints have 
showered on the house committee, the 
house committee has taken the doctor 
aside to reason with him and it is bare- 
ly possible that he will not try it again 
—out of consideration, however, for 
his negro friends whom he is, pre- 
sumably, loath to subject to embarrass- 
ment, 


T was, the doctor narrates, one of 

the most distinguished lawyers in 
this country who explained to him that 
he might have known better. 

“When I ask my negro friends to 
dine with me,” the old lawyer ‘said, 


their social position. I take them in- 
stead to such indisputable organizations 
as the University Club, or the Down 
Town Club, or St. Botolph’s in Bos- 
ton. It is quite possible that some of 
the members there are equally dis- 
turbed, but their manners are so good 
that the negro never finds it out.” 


Entente 
R. NOEL COWARD, of 


whom one reads occasionally if 
one is up on one’s electric light signs, 
was lunching at the Astor with Miss 
Laura Hope Crews on the afternoon 
before the opening of “Hay Fever”. 
His glance rested on Mr. David Wark 
Griffith, sitting at a table alone; as 
lonesome as a Gentile in Palestine. 

“Might have him over; looks as 
though he needs bucking up,” mur- 
mured Mr. Coward. He walked over 
and spoke to Mr. Griffith. 

“T am Noel Coward,” he began 
modestly. 

Mr. Griffith munched on, unim- 
pressed. 

“Wrote “The Vortex’ and ‘Hay 
Fever’ and those silly things,” added 
Mr. Coward hurriedly. 

Mr. Griffith dipped into the finger 
bowl. “Surely you know my leading 


lady, Miss Crews?” 


“T was an extra in your ‘Hearts of 
the World’, Mr. Griffith, I pushed a 
wheelbarrow.” 

“There was an army of extras in 
my ‘Hearts of the World’. Many of 
them pushed wheelbarrows,” Mr. 
Griffith observed. 

“Well, won’t you come to my open- 
ing to-night?” 

“No,” said Mr. Griffith. 


Attitude 


ADIES, as mere ladies or items 
of a mode, cut an insignificant 

figure in the canvases of the Bellows 
Memorial Exhibition at the Metro- 
politan; a condition which may seem 
odd to the uninformed, but which is 
wholly in keeping with the artists atti- 
tude towards life. 

Bellows could not paint the aesthe- 
tic. He would do nothing pretty, 
neither sentimental. He was antagon- 
ized by the smart, the modish, or the 
rich, in persons or in things. 

Thus, when a fasionable lady ap- 
proached him on the matter of a por- 
trait—flattering, of course—he re- 
sponded that he would do it, “If it’s 
definitely understood that I can paint 
two noses on your face.” 

He was not, obviously, in demand 
as a portrait painter. This remunera- 
tive field was closed to him by virtue 
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of his sturdy independence and, al- 
though he was an artistic success from 
the conclusion of his student days 
under Robert Henri, he earned only 
twenty thousand dollars in ten years. 
Recognition of his genius brought him 
everything except money. 

In contrast with this, one may muse 
on the nice turn of Fate by which Sir 
Joseph Duveen missed something good 
in connection with Bellows. The 
story has it that Sir Joseph contem- 
plated purchasing, for six thousand 
dollars, “Emma and Her Children”, 
but changed his mind. Six months 
later, after Bellows’s death, the Bos- 
ton Museum paid twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars for the canvas, the record 
figure, thus far, for the artist’s work. 

. 


HOSE gay dogs of the older 

generation! . . . The sexagenari- 
an treasurer of one of the best known 
Eastern universities was travelling in 
England this Summer with his wife 
and another elderly couple, and one 
day in London passed by a window 
display of Canadian Club Whiskey. 
The temptation was too great; he en- 
tered the store and purchased a bottle. 
Followed the orgy to which the uni- 
versity treasurer, lost to all sense of 
shame or repentance, has just con- 
fessed to one of his younger col- 
leagues. “Do you know,” he whis- 
pered boastfully in a_ confidential 
moment, “the four of us finished that 
bottle in three days!” 


Again 

EEMS TAYLOR (variously 

known to his friends as Smeed 
or Joe) will emerge from his self- 
imposed retirement next week to at- 
tend the rehearsals of “Jurgen”, the 
suite for orchestra which Mr. Dam- 
rosch will play for the first time on 
Thursday of next week. He has also 
completed the brief suite called 
“Circus Days” written for Paul 
Whiteman—a composition with some 
jazz in it, but not much. 

The completion of these two pieces 
clears the deck for the opera which 
the Metropolitan has commanded, and 
of which the librettist is supposed to be 
none other than Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. The shadow of doubt cast 


by the word “supposed” has its origins 
in the fact that Miss Millay is now 
on the sick list with no likelihood of 
being able to complete her part of the 
work by the time Mr. Taylor will 
presumably be panting to begin. Miss 
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Millay, who has been dwelling at 
Austerlitz, New York, on a remote 
and peculiarly inaccessible farm, has 
returned to town in the throes of a 
nervous breakdown and the friends 
with whom she is visiting at 41 Fifth 
Avenue are guarding her closely 
against the ructions and intrusions of 


New York. 
id her convalescence should be pro- 


tracted, there is, of course, one other 
person who could write a libretto for 
a Deems Taylor score and that is 
Deems Taylor, for that superb musi- 
cian, composer, critic, cook, typog- 
rapher, and cabinet-maker is also no 
mean master of verse. 

Mr. Taylor has been living at 
Wynnewood, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and the statement made here recently to 
the effect that he was functioning 
there as the head of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music (a statement into which 
Tue New Yorker was led in one of 
its rare spasms of credulity) caused 
considerable hilarity in the bosom of 
Edward W. Bok, whose wife is 
actually the head of the school. 


Sheraton 


HE echo of a tragedy comes all 

the way from an antique shop in 
Madison Avenue in which sat a new 
clerk, and from which the proprietor 
was unwise enough to absent himself 
during the luncheon hour. While the 
boss lunched, the clerk gazed into the 
street and observed a limousine draw 
up to the curb and debouch a magnifi- 
cent lady. His heart leaped to see her 
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most graciously examine the window 
display, and most graciously enter. 
After looking about a few minutes, 
she turned to a shield-back chair of 
Sheraton design and inquired the price. 
Forty-five dollars; it was not too 
much, yet she hesitated. The one in 
the window was the same, was it not! 
It was indeed the same, and so she 
preferred it; and it was carried to her 
motor. It was the clerk’s first sale. 

When the proprietor returned he 
was given a gushing account of the 
whole romantic transaction. Glancing 
at the shield-back chair that remained, 
he turned ashen. ‘Then he rushed to 
the show window and looked around 
the partition. 

“You idiot!”’ he screamed, “the one 
in the window was the real Sheraton!” 


Belles Letters 


INCE Mr. Frank Munsey, after 

a lifetime’s labor, placed both the 
morning and evening newspaper field 
on what he was pleased to term a sound 
economic basis, the favorite back par- 
lor sport of journalism has been trying 
to guess who would start the next 
newspaper. Among those most fre- 
quently mentioned as possible bene- 
ficiaries of Mr. Munsey’s amalgamat- 
ing benevolences have been _ the 
Messrs. Patterson and McCormick, 
publishers of the Chicago Tribune, the 
Daily News, and Liberty, this last be- 
ing the weekly which paid twenty 
thousand dollars for its name. 

And, of course, the present visit of 
Mr. Patterson to town has given life 
again to the old, old rumors. An 
evening newspaper this time, they say. 
Colonel McCormick will have the 
Chicago field under his control and 
Mr. Patterson will preside over en- 
larged activities about New York. 

This is as it may be. Certainly, 
Mr. Patterson has had sufficient cares 
to occupy any man’s time, of late, 
attending to the affairs of Liberty. 
For one thing, its editor, Mr. John 
A. Wheeler, has resigned, deeming the 
ewspaper syndicate he owns more im- 
portant than any weekly. 

Mr. Wheeler is to be succeeded by 
Mr. Harvey Duell, a Chicagoan, who 
has been managing editor of Liberty 
and who, it is said, has been in the 
main responsible for that publication’s 
engaging and lucrative prize contests, 
in one of which, it will be recalled, 
Miss Fannie Hurst was a successful 
competitor. 

Mr. Duell goes into office backed 
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by a sweeping series of manifestos 
issued lately to Liberty’s editorial staff 
by Mr. Patterson. To Mr. Rex Lard- 
ner, brother of the genial Ring, it was 
said: 

“Get the best fiction written in 
the English language. Spare no ex- 
pense, no time, no effort. Have men 
combing the cities of the United States 
and Europe. But get the best fiction.” 
To Mr. Walter Davenport, this edict 
went forth: “We want the two most 
sensational articles in the world each 
week. Finance is unlimited. Get 
em.” And to Mr. Hugh Fullerton 
instructions were no less_ explicit: 
“The greatest weekly sport page in 
the world. ‘That’s what you’re to de- 
liver. 

“The cashier’s office is open twenty- 
four hours a day. Hop to it.” 

And, consider, besides all this, per- 
haps a new evening newspaper. So 
are worlds moved out of their orbits. 


Legs and the Man 


OW and then, said the Honest 

Man, I dine at the Automat. 
For, he continued, my knees and shins 
are bruised and scarred from sitting at 
gate-leg tables. Not only do all my 
hostesses have them—the tables, I 
mean—but even in my own costly 
demesne does the gate-leg kick me in 
the shins. 

But the antique manufacturers, it 
seemed to the Honest Man—who is 
exclusively on the payroll of THE 
New YorKER—have already made 
enough gate-leg tables to supply the 
quaint-at-any-price trade. Now they 
are going in for quantity production 
of full-rigged ships and old maps, 
framed. Maps of what? Of the 
Bronx River Parkway? Of the Mo- 
hawk Trail? Of Ideal Tour No. 3? 
But not! Pre-war maps of Iberia, of 
Helvetia, of Rugia. Pre what war? 
The Second Punic, or the Gallic. 
And does the owner of those maps 
know what they are maps of? And 
does she care? And does she know 
whether Long Island is in New York 
State? Not Miss Legion, whose quaint 
living room contains three full-rigged 
shige, one ship’s clock that stopped in 
1882 at 4:25 a. m., and three maps of 
some place or ‘other, beautifully 
framed, 

Miss Legion, concluded the Honest 
Man, is a member of the Lucy Stone 


League. By request . . . of course. 
Her Husband’s, : 


Sic Transit 

R. VACHEL LINDSAY, one- 

time laureate to General Booth 
and Mumbo-Jumbo, has been among 
us for a time. He combined his 
honeymoon tour with several visits to 
the Egyptian wing of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and such tedious details 
of the life poetic, as conferences with 
publishers. And, of course, he found 
odd hours in which to regale little 
circles of selected spirits with readings 
from his major works. 

He is well on his way back to Spo- 
kane, Washington, by this time, there 
to resume his new life’s labor of in- 
culcating a knowledge of and rever- 
ence for English literature in the 
minds of the young ladies of that fair 
city. This newer and staider interest 
of the wandering bard of other times 
has possessed him for about two years. 

Mr. Lindsay is sobered considerably 
in his manner of living now, even if 
his spirit still spreads pinions for great 
heights. He has disowned the wan- 
derlust, the vagrant meal, the glowing 
fire of the hobo’s jungle. Orthodoxy 
has claimed the rebel. Among other 
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things, he preaches and sedulously 
practices abstinence from liquor. 
Thus does our national prosperity 
envelope our former prophets of the 
free life. Mr. Harry Kemp grown 
well-to-do out of his royalties. Mr. 
Jim Tully reclaimed from the road 
to hobnob with our princes of the 
commercial theatre. Mr. Lindsay 
turned part pedagogue in a thriving 
city of the Pacific Coast. And if you 
would know how great has been this 
last conversion, it may be noted that 
the young lady who is his bride is the 
daughter of a former President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Spokane. 


HE latest—or isn’t it? —wrinkle 
in bootlegging was observed 
lately at a large ball, semi-public in 
nature. Several obliging and cagey 
souls moved among the dancers, dart- 
ing into corners occasionally upon re- 
quest. Here liquor was poured out 
of large flasks into small glasses. The 
charge, we learned on investigation, 
was one dollar the drink. 
—Tue New Yorkers 
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ROY CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS — The 
Big Dinosaur Egg 
Man from Mongolia, 
who has just returned 
from another expedi- 
tion to the Cradle of 
the Human Race in 
central Asia with a 
basket of forty not 
strictly fresh dino- 
saur eggs. Leading 
Fundamentalists state 
that Mr. Andrews 
has brought back no 
proof that the eggs 
were not laid by 
Satan. 
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eroes of the Week 































MARY LEWIS 
Who has signed 
contract with the 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company after ar 
amazingly short career 
as a_ singer. Miss 
Lewis has been study- 
ing in Europe for the 
past two years, a 
course that we recom 
mend heartily to sev- 
eral aspirants for 
vocal glory who in- 
habit apartments 

our immediate neigh- 


borhood. 

















POLICE COMMISSIONER RICHARD 
E. ENRIGHT—Who has just published 
his second novel, “The Borrowed Shield”. 
Well, as Mayor Hylan, who will be able 
to resume his water-color painting after the 
first of January next, so sanely put it, 
why shouldn’t he? Conan Doyle has left 
the field for spook chasing. 
































BASIL DEAN—Who, in a speech before New York 
club women at the Biltmore last week, presented a 
plan to found an English Theatre in New York. Tue 
New Yorker would also like to see a few skyscrapers 
and taxi-cabs in New York, and it might be a good 
idea to name one of its principal thoroughfares “Fifth 
Avenue”. 
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WAYNE B. WHEELER—General Counsel 


for the Anti-Saloon League, who is accused, 


by William H. Anderson, of winking at 
corruption in Washington and of allowing 
Prohibition to fall to pieces. As we can 
not take Anderson’s unsupported word for 
this, only a tentative vote of thanks is 
hereby tendered Brother Wheeler. 
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MR. BUCKNER EXPLAINS 


ND yourself, Mr. Buck- 
ner—do you drink 
now?” 

“On January 26, 1925,” 
he said, “I heard that Mr. 
Stone had sent to the White 
House his request for my ap- 
pointment. I went on the 
wagon that day, without wait- 
ing for the Senate’s ratifica- 
tion. I haven’t taken a drink 
since.” 

Mr. Buckner was enjoying 
bold frankness, although he 
did not smile. Instead, still 
sitting expectantly erect in his 
swivel chair, he pressed a but- 
ton for his secretary, and 
turned to welcome the next 
question, 

“What, then, do you think 
of the man who accepts a 
drink, or buys a drink when 
the mood strikes him?” 

He took out his pencil and 
made a small mark on the pad 
that lay before him. He proba- 
bly would have frowned, ex- 
cept that he never frowns—or 
smiles, or discloses any of his 
mental processes in his immobile face. 
He took out his pencil, which is his 
closest approach to a gesture of any 
sort: 

“That is not an easy thing to 
answer. You know, I have never 
committed myself on that, or upon my 
own opinion of the prohibition law. 
Pll say this: The man who buys 
liquor when he is thirsty for it is not 
a criminal in the sense that a check 
forger or a thief is a criminal. No; 
such a man, presumably, is dissatisfied 
with a particular condition imposed 
upon him by society, and is making his 
protest against it by taking the matter 
into his own hands. As long as he is 
frank about it, and professes his dis- 
satisfaction in words and votes as well 
as deeds, I have no particular quarrel 
with him. But he is a hypocrite of 
the worst sort if he drinks in secret 
and shouts in public for the virtues of 
prohibition.” 

“What do you do when a drink is 
offered you—in a social gathering for 
Instance?” 

“I decline, of course, politely. I 
simply say, ‘I’m on the wagon now.’ ” 

“But why have you been so careful 
to withhold your own opinion of ‘the 





prohibition law?” I pressed him. 

“Chiefly because I am not very 
much interested in it, except as a legal 
problem. Still, you should be able to 
find some meaning in what I said a 
moment or two ago. You remember 
I said I had not taken a drink since 
last January. Well, prohibition has 
been a matter of law for some years 
now. The inference ought to be 
clear.” 

It is a misfortune shared by most 
men of slight stature that their gravity 
and earnestness are likely to be taken 
for pomposity. Mr. Buckner does not 
escape that misfortune. He did not, 
on the other hand, attempt to grow 
genial or disarmingly amiable. Rather, 
he surrendered everything to that re- 
sounding attitude of frankness. He 
was delighted with it; and he was past 
doubt sincere. 

“That is as far as I shall ever go, I 
think, in describing my feeling toward 
prohibition.” 

“It makes your viewpoint clear 
enough. But, holding it, why did you 
give up your extremely profitable law 
practice to become District Attorney?” 

“‘There were two considerations,” 
he answered quickly, “and the first 


was vanity. I heard that 
several Federal judges in this 
district had asked Mr. Stone 
to appoint me. That flattered 
me, and I decided to take it 
for a while. How could a 
man resist such an appeal to 
his vanity? 

“And the second considera- 
tion was that the job pre- 
sented an amusing and intri- 
cate problem in creative ad- 
ministration. The sort of 
problem that fascinates me. 
And I couldn’t resist the op- 
portunity to work at it. Of 
course, I lose money in this 
office. But I determined to 
indulge in the luxury of 
being District Attorney until 
my money gives out, and I 
have to go back to the law 
office. 

“There isn’t any bunk 
about it. I wasn’t drafted 
for the job, for a great public 
service or anything like that. 
It simply appealed to me.” 

We were sitting in the 
vast, gaunt old room, with its 
empty and chilly corners and smoky 
walls where Elihu Root prepared him- 
self for fame. Was it possible, I 
asked Mr. Buckner, that political am- 
bition had anything to do with his ac- 
ceptance of the job. 


“Couldn’t afford it,” he said. 
“Couldn’t live on the political 
salaries.” 


A federal prohibition agent entered, 
one whose name is not unknown to 
the public press, and engaged Mr. 
Buckner in conversation in a corner 
of the office. He said a few words, 
listened intently while the District 
Attorney spoke emphatically for a 
moment or two, then hurried out. 
Mr. Buckner strolled slowly back to 
his desk, and began speaking energeti- 
cally: 

“No, I’m not interested in the 
merits or demerits of prohibition as a 
moral force. I hold myself a lawyer, 
with the United States Government 
for my client. I shall do as well by 
my client as I possibly can. 

“T started out with the padlock 
campaign. And I used it against that 
phase of prohibition violation which 
appeared to me the most spectacular 
and obvious. Congress, by simple fiat, 
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had given us the right to use the pad- 
lock and injunction proceedings. 
Until the Supreme Court tells us it 
is wrong, we shall continue to use it. 

“But that is only a small item. 
Prohibition, however good it may be 
as a moral restriction, has afflicted 
American life with a miserable sore. 
It has brought about a vicious criminal 
situation, with its offshoots of perjury, 
murders, the moral poisoning of pub- 
lic officials, assaults, thefts and all 
manner of interrelated lawbreaking. 
The cleaning up of this spreading sore 
of crime is more important than pro- 
hibition itself—which brings me to a 
statement of my whole philosophy 
concerning the prohibition law: 

“Get rid of the crime that prohibi- 
tion has borne—even if we must re- 
peal the prohibition law in order to do 
it. In short: enforce prohibition or 
repeal it without delay. All the good 
which the law may produce is worth- 
less compared to the chain of serious 
crimes which it is producing every 
day.” 

I asked, “‘Can it be enforced?” 

“The Government has never tried 
yet,” he exclaimed. “That is a bold 
statement, but it is true. The Govern- 
ment has made no serious effort to en- 
force the law. It will not have done 
so until it effects a complete and revo- 
lutionary reorganization of the federal 
court system, and pays its enforcement 
agents a living wage. 

“A man can’t live in New York on 
$1,800 a year. And it is silly to ex- 


OF 


HE White House Zoo has lately 

been increased by a collie, a terrier, 

a tomcat, and a wallaby. We respectfully 

suggest that, before it is too late, the 

President add to his museum a genuine 

specimen of a New York City Republican. 
* 


After analyzing the autopsies for a 
week, we have come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Waterman was defeated by the lead 


pencil vote. e 


The Manufacturers Record has pub- 
lished a long list of the names of promi- 
nent men who have not had a drink since 
prohibition. Fanatical, as ever, in the 
cause of personal liberty, we do not favor 


pect enforcement of prohibition as 
long as that is the salary of agents.” 

By a singular coincidence, we had 
strolled toward the window as he 
talked, and now we stood looking out. 
Through the street door of the build- 
ing at this moment appeared the agent 
with whom Mr. Buckner lately had 
been talking. He paused on the side- 
walk an instant, then stepped into a 
glistening limousine at the curb. As 
he leaned out of its window to give 
directions to his chauffeur, we turned 
back into the room, moving once again 
toward the big desk. 

“The zealots who created prohibi- 
tion,” he said after a long pause, 
“think the mere writing of the law on 
the statute books makes it a fait 
accompli. They do not see. They 
decline to know the truth.” 

He rang for his secretary again, and 
while he issued certain instructions, I 
reflected on the talk which had come 
to itsend. For a long time I had been 
laughing at Mr. Buckner. It had been 
such a vastly amusing spectacle, amus- 
ing and quite preposterous, his appar- 
ently devout assaults with padlocks 
and papers of law upon the Charleston 
palaces. Even the proprietors of those 
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establishments had made their jests on 
him, as they paused between visits of 
the moving van. 

And perhaps, I concluded, certain 
chuckling is still justified: chuckling 
at the ardent clown imagination makes 
of Mr. Buckner when stories of his 
further empty and futile raids among 
the ephemeral cabarets of Broadway 
are printed: chuckling at the sonorous 
and peppy speeches which he casts into 
the air over radio: at his self confessed 
vanity, and at his amazing want of a 
ticklish spot anywhere on his active 
figure. 

But I am not so sure that the Buck- 
ner who sits in his office, articulating 
with certain grace and undeniable 
honesty a wise and knowing philosophy 
upon the dubious phenomenon of pro- 
hibition, is to be laughed at. He is 
beginning to realize that his padlock- 
ing notion is a bit fatuous. He is 
approaching nearer and nearer to that 
bright morning when he will an- 
nounce that prohibition cannot be en- 
forced and ought to be repealed. He 
is a clear-sighted and thoughtful citi- 
zen, with a faint and ineradicable 
streak of Rotary and Babbitt in him, 
it is true, but curiously wise and pene- 
trating. In gentlemen of his sort lies 
the hope, at last, of those to whom 
prohibition is obnoxious. And the best 
part of it all is his constantly reiterated 
declaration: ‘General Andrews, who 
has charge of this whole prohibition 
business, thinks just like I do.” 

—Morris Markey 


L THINGS 


the passage of any law compelling these 
gentlemen to take a snifter. 


The Mayor-elect promises us the kind 
of administration that Al. Smith would 
give. It is believed, however, that he 
will not attempt to move the City Hall 
any further north than Fourteenth Street. 

e 


Judging from the widespread approval 
of the proposal to abolish inheritance 
taxes, dying for one’s country is not more 
popular with the classes than it is with 
the masses. e 


Prexy Lowell’s idea of emphasizing 
brain rather than brawn in collegiate 


affairs is an interesting one, but we shall 

remain sceptical about the experiment 

until we see eighty thousand people crowd 

into a stadium to watch somebody think. 
6 


On the first nice Saturday in millen- 
nium we are going out to hear the boys 
give the long yell for dear old Five Foot 


Shelf. . 


All fears as to the genuineness of 
Gloria’s nobility happily have been re- 
moved by research. True, the family has 
not used the title for many years, but it 
was always on tap. The famous husband 
is not a discount but a recount. 

—Howarp BruBaKER 
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THE NEW YORKER’S LATE FALL AND WINTER SHOWING 
OF CARTOONS TO THE TRADE 
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“Now Is the Winter of Our Discontent.” 
— SHAKESPEARE. 
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Ws. every confidence of favorable reception, ception. The present set of drawings may be had at 3 
Tue New Yorker takes pleasure in exhibiting the usual low cost and, to customers taking the entire 
to the press of the nation its regular seasonal showing _ lot, we will include a handsome print of “The Good ” 
of cartoons. It has been our privilege to supply such Samaritan”. THe New Yorker takes a pardonable fi 
original drawings on standard themes for many years, pride in its record of many years of faithful service, to 
m 


and we bring forward this offering of something new 
in old friends with every confidence of favorable re- 


and is happy to announce that its staff of artists is al- 
ready at work upon its late Winter offerings. 
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They are all alike. Over filled, overracooncoated, overginned, overheated. 


THE BIG GAME 


HE night before, the local 

newspaper correspondent has 

sat in front of his typewriter 
for exactly fifty minutes in stony sil- 
ence, thinking, thinking, thinking. 
Suddenly inspiration has seized him 
and his brow has cleared. Seizing a 
fresh piece of copy paper with a prac- 
tised hand, he has set to work. 

“All roads will lead to the Gump 
Bowl to-morrow,” he has written. 
“A crowd of close to 80,000 people 
is expected and the few coveted paste- 
boards that are still available are being 
snapped up feverishly from the specu- 
lators at huge prices. One man in a 
downtown hotel to-night reported that 
he had had to pay $100 for two tickets 
for to-morrow’s game. 

“King Football reigns supreme in 
New Dijon to-night. Old grads are 
pouring into the town on every train, 
eager to share in the triumph that is 
unanimously predicted for the Black 
and Blue to-morrow afternoon. All 
the clubs are full, and new arrivals 
who have not reserved hotel accom- 
modations are finding it difficult to 
secure sleeping quarters. 

“Everything is in readiness for the 
whistle to-morrow. Both teams in- 
dulged in a light drill this afternoon 
and returned to their quarters for the 
final skull practice. Bayes is favored 


to win, and Olav supporters are de-- 


manding odds, 
“The athletic authorities report a 
greater interest in this game than in 


any other since the establishment of 
athletic relations between the two 
universities.” 


HUNDRED trains are en 

route. They are all alike. 
Overfilled, overracooncoated, over- 
ginned, overheated. 

In the far corner of the car—the 
seat facing him turned so that he can 
put his feet on it—sits a man of mys- 
tery. Clustered about him are eager 
people, men and women, who hang 
on the words that fall so authorita- 
tively from his lips. He is a jour- 
nalistic football expert. His name is 
Grantland Daley. In fifteen years, 
he has picked two winners out of more 
than a thousand guesses. ‘The first 
time was when Ted Coy’s team played 
the reserves of Wilkes-Barre High 
School. He picked Yale to win, by 
at least one touchdown. The second 
time was when Harvard played 
Princeton in 1922. He does not like 
to be reminded that he made his pre- 
diction after the game. 

In the middle of the car sits a stout 
little fellow in the most expensive fur 
coat the world has ever known. He 
wears a green feather—that’s for 
Olav—in his hat, and_his coat is dese- 
crated by its arm band of green. A 
pennant of green felt is in his hand. 
He left school at the age of eight and 
he has not been back since. But the 
dry goods business has been good to 
him, and there is as yet no law against 


a mature man’s selecting a college to 
which he might have gone had he not 
had good sense. 

Across the aisle from him is a 
young man of twenty-three. He has 
been out of Olav three years, and out 
of medical school one year, and he is 
trying to grow a mustache. He will 
spend most of the time en route walk- 
ing through the cars, greeting as many 
people as he can. A young doctor has 
a hard time of it. He will attempt 
to write off the cost of the trip on his 
income tax report as legitimate busi- 
ness expenses. 

Near the door is an average young 
man with a little older than average 
young woman. She has made this 
trip now, in mid-November, for thir- 
teen successive years, and she is getting 
just the least little bit fed up on it. 
In particular, she knows that she is 
going to be very annoyed when the 
young man tries to explain to her the 
difference between a touchdown and 
a fullback. Some day she is going to 
make one of the average young men 
that are her lot drink the gin all at 
once, instead of at such long intervals 
that its effect wears off; and then she’s 
going to be married; and if the aver- 
age young man from then on feels 
that he must know how the game came 
out before the sport extras are on the 
street, let him install a radio in the 
parlor. 

On a car platform stands a man of 
about thirty, and a woman slightly 
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younger. His clothes are not unshiny 
and her frock is a year or two behind 
what the well dressed young matrons 
are wearing. He was president of 
his senior class at college, and almost 
landed the job of secretary of the 
Alumni Association last year. She 
is wondering whether they will really 
be home by seven o’clock, or whether 
it will be necessary to pay the John- 
son girl, who lives next door, another 
dollar for taking care of Junior at 
night, too. At home, on the mantel- 
piece, they have a lovely silver cup 
that was given Junior, as the first 
child born to a member of the class. 

Ten boys and girls, all members 
of the same party, are standing loudly 
in the aisles. The boys are Freshman, 
and no person referred to in their con- 
versation has apparently ever had a last 
name. The girls are of that pecu- 
liarly American type of womanhood 
that is born nineteen years old. Their 
faces show no past, and one shudders 
to think that they may have a future. 
They are engaged in the merry occu- 
pation of keeping their youths attached 
to them and yet at a proper distance. 
It will be a more and more trying oc- 
cupation as the day goes on. 

The stout little man in the most 
expensive fur coat the world has ever 
known has managed to establish con- 
tact with one of the nineteen-year- 
olds. That little group will find itself 
oddly reduced to nine a few minutes 
after it reaches New Dijon. The 
stout little man will have an amusing 
anecdote for the boys to-morrow. 

The trains pull into the station. 
The journalistic football expert has 
almost finished in his mind a poem that 
begins, “Then, it’s ho! for the call 
of the five-yard line, and yo! for the 
open field.” . . . The stout little fel- 
low is signalling, “One fifteen in 
front of the Hotel Volstead.” ... 
The earnest young man of twenty- 
three is explaining about an operation 
to a classmate he has tracked down. 
... The trains empty. 


HE Bowl fills rapidly. The 

rival bands enter and, with some 
difficulty, it is explained to a visiting 
foreigner that the game is not between 
the bands. A liquored wit is provid- 
ing much merriment for the Olav 
rooters opposite the five-yard line. In 
less than five minutes he will have 
become America’s leading nuisance. 
A cynic who came early is wondering 
how he could have ever forgotten that 


an All-Seeing Providence could never 
have meant human beings to sit on 
concrete. 

The teams have come on to the 
field. Cheer leaders have appeared 
and are doing their tricks. The cynic 
is impressed by the futility of life and 
endeavor. What becomes of cheer 
leaders, he wonders, after graduation? 
Are they loving husbands and kind 
fathers? Do their eyes ever get misty 
with the thoughts of the wild, old days 
that are no more? 

A whistle blows. Twenty-two 
tough and wiry young men take their 
places. Twenty-two mothers put 
handkerchiefs to whitened lips. 
Twenty-two fathers extend flabby 
chests and press cigars on strangers in 
their neighborhood. 

The game is on. There is a pile 
of bodies, legs and arms, in mid-field. 
A Bayes warrior at the bottom of the 
pile has his knee half way down the 
throat of the Olav captain. The 
teams line up, again and again. A 
writhing young man is carried off the 
field and a greying woman shrieks. 

A touchdown is made. Three thou- 
sand, seven hundred and sixty-two 
free born Americans who bet on 
Bayes experience sinking sensations in 
the stomach. The half is over. 

The bands parade. The cynic is 
all eyes. He knows he will be frus- 
trated again, but there is always hope. 
Some day that bandmaster is bound to 
drop that baton he twirls so insolently. 

The game is on again. The coaches 
have talked to good effect to their 
teams. This time, when the pile 
forms, two knees are pressed down the 
throat of the Olav captain, who has 
his fingers lovingly in the right eye of 
a Bayes rival. The umpire is in ex- 
cellent form. His gestures have line. 

Forward passes are being thrown 
right and left, and occasionally to the 
players for whom they are meant. 
The chill of late afternoon has settled 
over the Bowl. Many there are who 
regret that they drank their lunch so 
early. A slight bitterness has set in 
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among people who were friends but 
an hour before. 

The game is drawing to a close, 
The Bayes coach has sent into the 
game the best player on the Bayes 
squad, who was being kept out for 
reasons of strategy. The new player 
does well, but the time is too short for 
him to make the winning points. The 
object of the strategy has been 
achieved, however, and the Olav team 
will never know how strong the 
Bayes team really was. This puts the 
Bayes coach into the lead for strategy 
for the season. ‘The young men who 
bet on Bayes, however, will not have 
their losses made up for them by the 
coach. 

The final whistle blows. 
won, or something. 


Olav has 


HE same trains, the same full- 
ness, the same people. 

The man of thirty is having a bit 
of an argument with his wife. It 
seems that during the afternoon he 
encountered the President of the 
Alumni Association and signed a card 
promising to pay $100 towards the 
cost of a Memorial Fountain. There 
are long sentences from the wife all 
starting with “You always. . .” 

The young doctor has caught a cold, 
and is in hiding. He feels that it is 
a reflection on a doctor to have a cold. 

Of the party of nine, that was ten, 
the four young men have subsided into 
an attitude of admitted defeat. The 
boy rendered odd by the sudden dis- 
appearance of his girl is trying unsuc- 
cessfully to achieve heroic heights on 
one-fourth of a pint of Scotch. 

The average young man is ashamed 
of himself. On the train going up, 
he bragged of his great popularity at 
college. Of the three people who 
spoke to him, two obviously knew him 
not, and the third wore a Phi Beta 
Kappa key as big as a police shield. 

The newspaper football expert is 
starting to write his story. He has 
written “To-day was a day of upsets. 
A great Olav team, with its back to 
the wall, turned on the much-vaunted 
Bayes eleven and tore it limb from 
limb.” He said Bayes would win by 
four touchdowns. Olav has won, 7 
to o.... To-morrow he will have his 
salary raised. 

he trains roll into the stations. 
Many of the passengers rol] into 
Forty-second Street. 

Eighty thousand Americans have 

had a day of outdoor sport. 
—Herman J. MAnkKIEwICcz 
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Peasant By Paradox 


peasant’s mind, he moves through 

the Machine of our world. His 
life, his merit and his song reside in 
the great contrast between 
what he is and where hé is, 
between what he does and 
what he thinks he’s doing. 
He has made harmonious a 
bunch of alien elements 
which for most spell discord. 
That is the poetry of Sand- 
burg. 

It began already with his 
father who was a Swede and 
a peasant, and who turned the 
arm used to a plough, to the 
laying of iron rails. The 
American machine thus 
forced the peasant brawn to 
its own brash end. One could 
wax plaintive about that. Yet 
here is Sandburg, a whole 
race of Sandburgs, turning 
the American machine to the 
confident advantage of their 
own peasant innocence. The 
joke is on the Iron Beast. A 
primitive, prowling among 
dynamos; a singer reclining 
on a city lot full of ash-cans, 
as if it were a mead; a 
blower of delicate bubbles 
among incandescent lamps. Carl 
marks the balance—the shift, which 
may save us dwellers in a Machine. 
And he’s as real, O quite as real, as his 
mangled brothers whose peasantry and 
song the Machine has perished. 

When he was younger, he was 
known as Charles. ‘There is a sheaf 
of verse, published in 1904 when the 
poet was twenty-six, signed Charles 
Sandburg. Carl is ashamed of it. He 
once commissioned a _ friend—this 
loyal, law-abiding citizen! —to swipe 
the copy that grimacingly persists in 
the Library of New York. For those 
were the days before he understood 
himself. Of course, he must be 
American—so let it be Charles. He 
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was a soap-box socialist orator, he was 
secretary to the Mayor of Milwaukee, 
he was a cook and a roustabout and a 
rookie, seeing service in ’98 in Porto 
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Rico. And then, slowly to the peas- 
ant mind, came the good idea. To be 
American one must be not Charles, 
but Carl: not Peter but Pyotr: not 
Michael but Mischa! What’s needed 
is a slant—what’s needed is a note just 
off the line. He got the hang of 
himself, living in a world of rectan- 
gular towns; putting a curve to the 
town, putting a song to the whir of 
the machine. No wonder they came 
to love him in Chicago. 

Slow and soft the word—in a 
shout-time of swiftness. Litheness 


and littleness—in an elevator age. A 
delicate finger laid upon a warehouse. 
He’s a newspaperman, this poet: and 
even at his job, he earns his pay by 


paradox. He’s so good a man for the 
news, because he’s so bum a reporter. 
This long, slow, devil Swede—what 
could he sleuth out? No use hiding 
from him, no use closing up 
when he comes round. The 
stink of that perpetual stogie 
in his cheek would be enough 
to chloroform whatever wit 
he had. MHe’s half asleep. 
And a good fellow, too. A 
friend. A lover of labor. 
Sure, Carl: come in. What’ll 
ya have? 

If he was sharper, this 
Sandburg, he’d get nowhere. 
If he was quicker, he’d get 
left. If he was brighter, he’d 
not be able to see—as he does 
see—in the dark. In the 
American Dark! Don’t be 
fooled by Sandburg. This 
hard-guy, this mastiff-headed 
thrower of red guff and of 
Rabelaisian song, is really 
slight, is really shrewd, is 
really gentle. He’s strong, 
because he’s impermeable. He 
has survived, and they love 
him, because he remains a 
peasant in Chicago! 

He pounds a machine in 
the Loop office of his paper. 
Then he puts on an old hat and lum- 
bers out to Halsted Street. There’s a 
saloon out there, where the Java he 
drinks all day and all night is extra 
good. It’s a mile walk. It takes 
him an hour. Trucks and truckmen 
stop him. Union men, his chums. He 
squints a new skyscraper going up; and 
his eyes behold the gossamer grace of 
the girders. That takes a hell of a 
time. When the Java is in front of 
him, and his long legs sprawled, he 
puts a laborer’s hand into his pocket 
and pulls out a bit of paper. On it 
are four lines (a week’s work! ). He’s 
got the fifth line now—about the 
gossamer girders. A friend comes in. 
“Do ye know,” Carl leans mysteri- 
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“Sh? no use ringin’—elevator boy’sh asleep.” 


“Le’s walk up!” 


ously close, “do ye now just happen 
to know that there’s more coal goes 
down the Chicago River in a week 
than up the Rhine in a month?” 

He hands you statistics—industrial 
statistics—he hands you coal and iron 
and bricks and sweat: but delicately, 
lovingly, like his ancestor perhaps who 
whispered: “‘Flowers are peeping from 
the snow. I have seen violets at 
Enslof.” His work in the Loop has no 
strict hours. Maybe he’s gone to sing 
to ladies in Wisconsin. Maybe, he’s 
gone to criticise a movie, his solemn 
weak eyes squinting the celluloid, so 
sure that there is Greatness . . . Ameri- 
can Greatness . . . underneath the 
flimsy. Or he’s riding home in a 
Ford. He’s at the wheel, proud and 
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mystical. This ain’t no machine, 
when Carl is in it. It’s a symbol and 
aword. It’sa song. It takes you to 
business and it takes you home. It 
carries your butter and eggs. It lifts 
your kids to your side. It sends trees, 
stars whizzing ... “J tell you, Ford is 
agreatman. ‘The Ford has increased 
the diameter of the average citizen’s 
world 127 miles.” 

Sandburg lives in a suburb. A little 
house squatting beside other little 
houses. <A radio. A stack of dailies. 
Java. Kids bumming on the floor. A 
Frau in the kitchen. Old folks round 
the corner. What the hell . . . who 
said this was an Industrial Age? 
Watch Carl amble in, a stogie to his 
cheek. (I think his wife takes off his 
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hat for him, when they sit down to 
grub.) Watch Carl loaf through the 
night. By 5 a. m., lines six and seven 
have been added to the poem! 

I know a chap, one of them wide- 
awake moderns, who spent a week 
with Sandburg at his house. He had 
dissipated in Paris, hit the limit in 
Budapest, explored the Kasbah of 
Algiers. But this week in Elmhurst, 
Illinois, just about did him up. An- 
other cup of Java? Carl wouldn’t let 
him sleep. Java and talk and eight 
lines to the poem. Why, brother, do 
you know there are 1,376 young girls 
at Marshall Field’s? Working all 
day. All those warm breasts, all those 
eyes. Waiting on you. Serving you. 
Think of that! Lillian, more Java. 
Now this here Prohibition. It is good. 
D’ya get me? GOOD. We're tak- 
ing to art, instead of to liquor. The 
movie, the tabloid paper—art, ain’t 
they? Literature. Any page of an 
American daily’s got as good writing 
as a Dickens novel . . . That’s why 
Sandburg does not need much sleep at 
night. He dreams the day: he’s always 
half-asleep, in the croon of his peas- 
ant song. But the other chap, he was 
done up. 

Sandburg can bring a tender poesy 
to the “blues” which the singers of 
Tuskegee, which Paul Robson himself 
can not beat. ‘These dark men are 
getting too brainy and too conscious. 
I’ve heard them in Alabama. ‘That 
intricate harmony—too mindful. And 
Robson’s a giant. But Sandburg’s a 
child—a great big child that does not 
sleep, that does not howl, that dreams 
and whispers his secret poesy into the 
facts and the machine of our world. 
Let him lecture to Women’s Clubs. 
Let him write solemn serials for the 
Pictorial Reviews. He’s safe. Not 
because he’s strong. Because he’s per- 
manent. And impermeable. There’s 
loam under the factories. Loam ever- 
lasting. When you hear Sandburg 
singing, you know it. 

Maybe . the System crushed his 
Swedish father, turning the plough- 
hand into a layer of rails. Carl’s got 
the System loco’ed, singing to it, 
crooning to it. Making it into a thou- 
sand little songs. Perhaps he is rather 
weak on critical brains. Perhaps he’s 
sentimental about the American 
Nation. What of it? Delicate songs 
within the steel of Pork-town; ex- 
Guisite songs within the Pork-town 
muck... / saw a violet in the snows 
at Enslof —SEaRcH-LIGHT 
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EAST OF THE AVENUE 


HE apartment house opposite 

my windows was just com- 

pleted when I arrived here. It 
stared at one with empty windows, re- 
minding one of sightless eyes. 

It is enormous. It towers up into 
the sky, yet, because of its breadth, it 
is almost squat. It has all the indi- 
viduality of a prison designed by the 
censors for those who offend them. 

On the sidewalk, amid the litter of 
the outgoing workmen, was the huge 
blue painted sign: Apartments to rent. 
9g Rooms—3 Baths. Rents $2700 to 
$3500. Small boys with toy wagons 
dragged firewood shriekingly away to- 
wards the slums to the east of it. 
Supercilious chauffeurs of the very 
rich, drove past in imported cars to the 
ultra expensive block just west of it. 
All day long, a clerk from the real 
estate office chewed gum speculatively, 
as he waited for prospective tenants. 
They came quickly, so quickly that the 
sign disappeared to be replaced by a 
smaller one pointing to the office. 

A heavy man with feet like a 
policeman’s took up his place by the 
big doors. He was dressed in plain 
clothes and looked as if he longed for 
beer. With military stride, he would 
walk to the curb to spit, and then pon- 
derously walk back again to wait by 
the doors. 

Vans. Countless vans arrive. Some 
of them bear the names of the firms 
who furnish on the installment plan! 
Fat women with the bustle effect, look 
superciliously at other fat women for 
whom the credit vans have drawn up. 

Now at night, some of the win- 
dows, innocent of curtains, are lighted 
up. Colored maids are working. Hus- 
bands are sorting books and papers. 

In one of the more expensive apart- 
ments, there is such a pretty girl. Un- 
like the rest of the occupants, she has 
chosen the big living room with win- 
dows looking both South and East for 
her bedroom. Presently, it is draped 
with curtains of turquoise velvet. 

The last van has arrived, emptied 
its load and driven away. The chil- 
dren have carried off the last bit of 
firewood. An awning is stretched 
across the sidewalk. ‘There is some- 
thing opulent about a tan awning with 
green borders. Importantly, the fat 
ladies with the bustle effect walk 
under the awning to their cars. 

There is only one imported car. It 


belongs to the pretty girl who has 
made of her living room, the bed- 
room. Her chauffeur is smartly 
turned out in a livery of dark green. 
But he does not touch his cap as the 
pretty girl steps in or out of her town 
car. 

In the apartment, on a level with 
my eyes, there sits an old man. He 
is bald but he has a white moustache. 
He wears a clerical collar. Every 
afternoon, from two until nearly six, 
he sits alone, playing solitaire. But 
not on Sundays. On Sunday after- 
noons, he sits reading. It is in the 
next apartment on the same floor, with 
only a wall between them, where the 


pretty girl lives. And neither seems 
to know of the existence of the other. 

Now the heavy man with feet like 
a policeman’s is all dressed up in dark 
blue and gold braid. Lots of gold 
braid—like an admiral. He swings 
his right arm with authority as he ges- 
tures to a taxi to pull in by the curb. 
He is very happy, but he continues to 
spit. 

The big apartment house has taken 
on life. It is like a small town in the 
Middle West. Only the pretty girl is 
different, and as I write, I can look 
across the street and see her at her win- 
dow—moodily waiting. 

—Tuomas EpGELow 
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“Say Les,” he bawls, “why didn’t you ever come over to Montclair like you 


said you would—you big bum!” 


SUCH IS FAME 


HERE are many advantages 
| in acting in a successful play, 
but there are certain attendant 
difficulties. The fact of being in the 
same theatre, willy-nilly, eight times 
a week for months on end does put 
one at the mercy of all kinds of things 
and people. 

Take me, who am still in ‘“The 
Green Hat”, for instance. Suddenly 
on entering the theatre quite inno- 
cently one night the following tele- 
gram is presented: 

“Bringing party to see your play 
to-night act up kid 

Wilfred Jones.” 

Now this would be disconcerting 
enough if Wilfred Jones were my 
oldest friend, but when I haven’t the 
vaguest recollection of ever having 
heard his name before, the thing is 
bewildering. 

However, there seems nothing to be 
done about it; so, hoping there may 
have been a mistake somewhere, I re- 
tire to my room, get ready and pro- 
ceed to do my bit. By the end of 
Act Four I have forgotten all about 
Wilfred. I return to my room, re- 


move every vestige of raiment except 
a small but necessary pair of under- 
clothes, and have just begun to smother 
a grease-painted face with cold cream, 
when the door bursts open and a 
cheery fat man appears all dressed for 
the party. It is, of course, none other 
than Wilfred. 

*‘Attaboy!” he bellows in salutation. 

“Hallo,” I murmur politely, gazing 
at him with one eye (the other being 
temporarily closed with a mixture of 
cold cream and eye-black). He is a 
bald, youngish man with a hook nose. 
I am convinced I never set eyes on 
him in my life before. 

“Well, how’s the kid eh?” he con- 
tinues, and then stops, arrested by the 
blank look in my one eye. “Say, you 
remember me don’t you?” 

He seems inclined to be offended, so 
I reply with some show of assurance, 
“Of course I do Wilfred—yes in- 
deed—I should say so—yes—atta- 
boy—” 

“T should say so, too,” echoes Wil- 
fred jocularly, slapping me violently 
on a bare shoulder. ‘Remember that 
night on the ship, eh? D?’ye ever see 


anything at all of Alice now?” 

“Alice?” 

“Oh come on now, don’t pull that 
stuff. Little Alice Fraser—you bad 
boy. What you did to that little girl 
—whee! Wait a moment, I’ve got a 
gang here waiting to see you.” 

Looking through the door over his 
shoulder I observe what appears to 
be hundreds of people waiting in the 
passage. I try to stop him, indicating 
my nudity and my horrible looking 
countenance, but he is_ nothing 
daunted. 

“What the hell!” he shouts. “They 
should worry. Come on in folks. Les 
is in his alabdster, but he looks beau- 
tiful.” 

Arthur, my worthy dresser, appalled 
at the wholesale invasion, somehow 
manages to insert my quaking form 
into a dressing gown. Then they troop 
in, an endless procession of ladies in 
evening wraps and bobbed hair, and 
gentlemen in varying forms of din- 
ner clothes, but all somehow looking 
exactly alike. Theatrical dressing 
rooms are not noted either for their 
spaciousness or the sumptuousness of 
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their appointments, and mine is no 
exception to the rule. There are only 
two chairs; so they all stand, filling 
the room completely and hemming 
me into a corner, where I cringe, 
clutching my dressing gown and try- 
ing furtively with a towel to clear 
my right eye of cold cream. 

Wilfred is now, by comparison, 
quite an old friend. He is introduc- 
ing the “folks”. 

“Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, Miss Brown, 
Miss Black, Miss White, Mr. This, 
Mr. That, Mr. and Mrs. The 
Other ” Well, it lasts several 
minutes in my fevered imagination. 
Wilfred is speaking again. 

“Say Les,” he bawls, “why didn’t 
you ever come over to Montclair like 
you said you would—you big bum!” 

I strive frantically to find a clue 
in Montclair, but draw a complete 
blank. I murmur something about 
working very hard at the time. 

“Work eh!” howls Wilfred. 
“WORK! What sort of work? Like 
you do in the second act eh?” 

He accompanies this sally with an 
evil wink which amuses everybody in- 
tensely. 

“Very busy rehearsing,” I hazard. 

This, apparently, is the wittiest re- 
mark they ever heard, for they all 
guffaw loud and long. I go hot and 
cold alternately, and attempt a change 
of subject. 

“Well, I hope you all liked the 
play.” 

This is the signal for Miss Black 
—or Miss White. She is a strong 
looking woman. 

“No, I can’t say I did,” she an- 
nounces. “In fact I hated every min- 
ute of it. It beats me why you people 
want to do this sort of play at all. 
It’s not a bit the kind I like.” 

I try to express sorrow at Miss 
Black’s disappointment. 

“What the hell, Edith,” chimes in 
Wilfred; “I think Les takes his part 
great. He’s the finest actor in the 
country.” 

I smile deprecatingly at Wilfred. 

“He may be,” says Miss Black; “I 
just don’t like this kind of play, that’s 
all.” 

“What you need,” observes Mr. 
This, a sombre bespectacled gentle- 
man, “is a few sgappy tunes. That’s 
what puts a show over nowadays.” 

Mrs. Robinson chips in. 

“This Mr. Arlen must be a pecu- 
liar man. Egyptian isn’t he?” 





I try to explain Arlen’s nationality. 

“Well,” she insists, “sort of Orien- 
tal anyway. No mistaking it, the way 
he writes and the things he writes 
about.” 


“What’s he like?” several people 


chorus. 

I try to explain Arlen’s appearance. 
Nobody seems satisfied. 

“Say,” commences Mr. That, a 
doggy young man in a blue Tuxedo, 
“how d’you like acting with Kath- 
arine Cornell?” 

“Very much indeed,” I reply at- 
tempting brevity. 

“Ts she the same off the stage?” 

I murmur “no,” or “yes.” It 
doesn’t matter which. 

“Say, that’s a great scene you have 
with her in the second act—oh boy!” 

“And takes money for doing it.” 
This from Wilfred. 

“Say,” persists Mr. That, “that 
Margola Gillmore is a pretty girl 
too.” 

“Her name,” I observe a little frig- 
idly, “Is Margalo, not Margola.” 

“Ts it? Well, it’s a strange name. 
How do you suppose she got a name 
like that?” 

I glare at him through the mess on 
my face. 

Here, Miss Black—or Miss White, 
returns to the fray. 

“T just don’t like this sort of play. 
And by the way, exactly what disease 
is it that the young man has who com- 
mits suicide in Act One?” 

They all crowd round eagerly. I 
feel I am going insane. 

“T don’t know,” I answer. “No- 
body knows. It’s a mystery.” 

“And what’s that thing you say 
about Iris being a tower of delight?” 

“T say, ‘Iris, you are a tower of 
delight in the twilight of the world.’ ” 

“Say that again.” 

“Tris-you-are-a-tower-of-delight-in- 
the-twilight-of-the-world.” (I am 
convinced at this moment I should 
have done something else for a liv- 
ing. ) 

“What's that mean?” 

“Tt is obvious,” I reply seeing a red 
mist. “It means that the heroine is 
a pillar of joy in the dusk of the 
earth.” 

“Yes but why?” 

“You had better,” I advise shrilly, 
“write to the author. I didnt write 
the play and I don’t know what it’s 
about.” : 

They all seem to be talking at once. 

“Funny name—Margola.” 
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“And gets paid for it.” 

“Does that stuff hurt your skin?” 

“T bet he’s really Persian.” 

“You must have a good memory.” 

“T don’t like the play.” 

“T didn’t get what disease that fel- 
low had.” 

“He was wonderi"il in the book.” 

My old friend Wilfred comes to 
the rescue finally. Dozens of hand- 
shakings and “pleased-to-have-met- 
you!” He shepherds them out. At 
the door he turns for a parting roar. 

“Good-bye kid. It’s been great see- 
ing you again. Come over to Mont- 
clair soon. Give me a ring and [ll 
have the gang there—and little Alice 
too. Attaboy!” 

“Good-bye Wilfred,” I return 
weakly. “I hope your rabbits die.” 

I collapse in the arms of Arthur. 
He has to dress me from head to foot. 
I cannot even tie my shoe laces. 

Two things I would like to know. 
Where on earth did I encounter Wil- 
fred and exactly what did I do to 
little Alice? —Lestre Howarp 


A DELICATESSEN TE DEUM 


All pious folks the country o’er 

Are giving thanks with hearts sincere 

For countless gifts from heaven’s store 

And all the blessings of the year. 

And in the great apartment belt, 

Where food delicatessen grows, 

And I for many years have dwelt 

In Summer’s heat and Winter’s snows, 

A million souls—or thereabout 

Are giving thanks with fervent breath 

For God’s can-openers, without 

Which most of us would starve to death. 
—GeorceE Peck 


HIGHER CRITIQUE 


Tue Prace: Henry Miller’s Theatre, 
Fifth Row Orchestra. 

Tue Pray: The Vortex. 

Tue Time: Near End of Second Act. 

GarconneE (in a tense whisper): “Why 
in heaven do you suppose he’s making that 
frightful racket on the piano, mother?” 

Matron (severely): “Don’t be so 
dense, dear. You don’t imagine he wants 
the guests to know his mother’s gone in- 
sane? -He is trying to drown her voice, 
of course.”—W. T. 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company reports a net income of 
$1,371,000 for the first nine months of 
the year. Business of Mr. Buckner try- 
ing to look unconscious. 
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THE NOVEMBER DUSE 


The Star of “Processional? Again Wins H igh Praise. from the 
Newspaper Critics 


Miss June Walker in Ferenc Molnar’s Glass Slipper”, now playing at the Guild : 
fine version of the Cinderella story, “The Theatre.—R. B. 
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The Theatre 

LENN HUNTER contributes 

an extraordinarily fine and 

sensitive performance to a new 
play of high quality that suffers just a 
bit from its author’s lack of skill in 
the mechanical matter of writing for 
the stage. The play is “Young Wood- 
ley”, at the Belmont. 

“Young Woodley” is concerned 
with the drama that is ever provoked 
by the first manifestations of the ten- 
der passion in the young male breast. 
The drama need not be without its 
comic side, as Booth Tarkington has 
served to recall; it is not unlikely to 
bring with it relentless misery, as there 
are Central European’ dramatists 
aplenty to testify again and again; it 
may well be so portrayed as to bring 
a merry leer to the face of the be- 
holder, or else the Hungarians and 
the French are holding crazy mirrors 
up to pusztas and boudoirs; it becomes 
a matter of farce, which would be 
American; and it is beautiful, agoniz- 
ing, pathetic, clean and glorious, and 
that is “Young Woodley”. 

The story is simple. An earnest boy 
of seventeen, a student at an English 
boarding school, falls in love with his 
housemaster’s wife, who is lonely, 
misunderstood and sympathetic, which 
would be English for our restless. 
A tender kiss is the sole content of the 
grande affaire, and then the boy is 
obliged by his elders to say farewell to 
his love. He is overcome for a 
moment and sobs out his grief. Then, 
with an ease and a self-possession and 
a dignity that were never his before, 
he goes his way. He has passed 
through the steel bath of love; he is 
now definitely and forever a being 
capable of emption. 

Despite. the fineness of the writing, 
the play could easily be a comedy near 
to burlesque in the hands of a leading 
actor who failed to understand its 
meanings or was unable to transmit 


Mr. Hunter, of 


course, is no such actor. He is direct, 


its human pathos. 


and simple, and true. Where, on rare 
occasions, his claims to plausibility 
seem a little strained, they are regular- 
ly less strained than before he came 
tu the author’s aid. ‘The season is un- 
likely to bring anything much more 
moving than his performance. 

Helen Gahagan is the young woman 
who becomes the first object of the 
love of Woodley’s heart. Miss Gaha- 
gan is here more happily cast than has 
been her lot for some time, but there 
does seem, at moments, to be in her 
some confusion as to whether she is a 
woman beloved of Woodley or merely 
generic understanding and sympathy. 
Otherwise, however, she is thoroughly 
competent as the precious irritant first 
to bring the greatest of heart-breaks 
into the most subjectively tragic years 
of life. 

George C. Tyler has assembled an 
excellent cast in further support of 
Mr. Hunter. There are, thus, Edward 
Crandall, young Woodley’s friend, 
himself perplexed by many of the 
same problems, but equipped with a 
more robust and less sensitive defense 
to them; Herbert Bunston, the arro- 
gant, misunderstanding husband; and 
Geoffrey John Harwood, another con- 
temporary of young Woodley, but one 
to whom young love is not so much a 


J 
problem as a pursuit. 


o a tolerant civilization, of course, 
there can really be no law against 
such plays as “The Enemy”. On the 
other hand, there is as yet happily no 
statute compelling attendance upon it. 
This tends to make for the greater 
good of all. 

_ Mr. Pollock has seized hold of a 
Great Truth and made a play of ‘it. 
The real enemy, it turns out, is hate. 
Surprise! Surprise! And lest any of 
this revolutionary philosophy be lost, 
Mr. Pollock has spelled everything out 
in letters by the New York Billposting 


Company. There have been few plays 
in which the first act conversation was 
more for the purposes of second act 
irony, and the second act conversation 
more for the purposes of third act 
irony, with fortunately only four acts 
to the play. 

The piece is not without its share 
of fine writing, however, and one 
really immortal epigram is born 
within its confines. “Father always 
says,” quotes one of the characters 
reverently, “that an optimist is a man 
who has to live with a pessimist.” And 
in no play of recent years has a stage 
Professor at the University of Vienna 
been as successful in saying Gertie for 
Goethe as has one of Mr. Pollock’s 
Salvinis. 

At least two really capable players 
are wasted in the proceedings at the 
Times Square Theatre, and better 
trained experts may find even more 
when they come to go more thorough- 
ly into the business of exhumation. 
The two of this allusion are Fay Bain- 
ter and Walter Abel. Miss Bainter 
is a young Viennese woman who in 
July, 1914, is married to Mr. Abel, 
an earnest playwright who, by a co- 
incidence, has written a play known as 
“The Enemy” that preaches that hate 
is the real enemy. ‘There comes the 
war and the destruction of all their 
hopes of happiness. Miss Bainter is 
wistful and altogether adorable. Mr. 
Abel is intense and direct, and is par- 
ticularly plausible in what the higher 
criticism would term his mask... . 
The. best performance in “The 
Enemy”, however, according to all re- 
ports, is being given by Mr. Pollock 
on the lecture platforms, street corners 
and writing desks of the town. 

One asks permission to devote a 
paragraph to heavy sarcasm. How 
about writing a play, Mr. Pollock, to 
be known as “The Greatest of 
These”, on, Resolved: That what the 
world needs is not less, but more 
charity. A Fifth Avenue young man, 
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Cuthbert Van Hoogenleer, is in love 
with Mamie O’Rourke, of First 
Avenue. His parents are willing, hers 
are not, that the young couple be 
married. “It’s a distance of only four 
blocks from Fifth to First Avenue,” 
says Mrs. O’Rourke, “but it’s a mil- 
lion miles from First to Fifth, d’ye 
mind.” The second act curtain could 
have to do with a Christmas tree— 
maybe that old one from “The Fool” 
could be used. 


F  Nosnr-iag musical play with a 
real plot—the first of the season, 
it will be remembered, was ““The Vag- 
abond King”—has arrived in town. It 
is at the Century; it is called “Princess 
Flavia”; and it is the musical version 
of that “Prisoner of Zenda” that was 
so beloved of the matinée girls when 
the Twentieth Century was new and 
virtually untarnished. 

The Shuberts have given “Princess 
Flavia” an excellent cast, headed by 
Harry Welchman and Evelyn Her- 
bert, and a sumptuous production. 
Mr. Welchman is a super Walter 
Woolf in his native London, the super 
being a tribute to his ability also to 
act. Miss Herbert, 2 member of an 
opera company in recent years, is 
sweet, pretty and tuneful. There is, 
in addition, a great chorus of male 
voices—someone, moreover, has hit 
upon the idea of giving them a stein 
song to sing—and a large number of 
beautiful and nimble young women. 


HE CITY CHAP”, at the 

Liberty, is a pleasing musical 
comedy, made from “The Fortune 
Hunter”, of which the leading man 
was young John Barrymore. Mr. 
Dillingham is the producer and has 
done well by it. Phyllis Cleveland, 


the leading woman, is extremely per- 
sonable and possessed of a pleasing 
voice, and Richard (Skeet) Gallagher, 
the hero and featured comedian, is a 
young man who seems likely to be dis- 
covered by one or more of the town’s 


see ee 
eS", 


official discoverers at any moment. He 
is quiet, restrained, and pleasingly 
selective in his methods, and thus in 
part resembles the Willie Collier of 
other years. ‘The rest of the show is 
typical musical comedy, of a high 
quality throughout.—H. J. M. 


Music 
HEN you can take a French 


opera in which a tenor and a 
basso weary the virtue out of the 
soprano, and a German opera in which 
the basso bores the hair off the tenor’s 
head, and make a good afternoon’s 
entertainment out of the combination, 
you've done something. Which 
achievement must be set down to the 
credit of Signor Gatti with his double 
header of Ravel’s “Spanish Hour”, 
and Cornelius’s “Barber of Bagdad”’. 
The resuscitation of the German Bar- 
ber may be recorded as an interesting 
revival of a bright and not too funny 
musical comedy in the grand manner. 
If the somewhat conventional humors 
of Cornelius don’t roll you out of 
your expensive seat, you will at least 
enjoy the spectacle of Mr. Bender 
scalping Mr. Laubenthal. Possibly 
you will speculate why nobody thought 
of this before. There is plenty of 
good singing from Mme. Rethberg, 
Mr. Bender, and other craftsmen, and 
Mr. Laubenthal makes a good hero. 
At the dress rehearsal he hollered a 
good deal, but we assume that Mr. 
Bodanzky muffled him a bit before the 
public premiére. 

(Owing to dead-lines and other 
matters which don’t concern you, we 
caught the Met’s new show at dress 
rehearsals. Hence, there will be no 
references to wild pitch and muffed 
cues and the like in this week’s tid- 
ings. ) 

The Rave] sketch, however, is the 
production for which Mr. Gatti wins 
our weekly medal, although the 
scenery isn’t as handsome as that which 
he provided for the “Barber”. Here 
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is the best one act opera now on view. 
The story is a snappy trifle, all about 
hiding lovers in clocks, and hoisting 
the clocks in and out of that cute little 
room upstairs. Finally, the hoister, a 
mule skinner by profession, is invited 
to the c. l. r. u. sams horloge. And 
in conclusion comes an olio quintet to 
the effect that even the mule skinner 
has his day. This may not sound like 
much, but wait till you see what the 
soprano and baritone do when they 
emerge from the c. 1. r. u.! 

If this hint tempts you, you will 
hear a masterpiece of orchestral scor- 
ing. Ravel usually composes a wow 
of a waltz or tango, and then lets you 
hear just enough of it through a shim- 
mer of muted instruments to make you 
wonder why he doesn’t go in for a 
little commercial work. The waltz 
and the tango both are in the orches- 
tra, and every bit of business is pointed 
up by comments from the piccolo 
player and his associates. There isn’t 
much aria singing—you’ll get all you 
want of it in the “Barber”, though— 
and the work calls for acting rather 
than vocalization. 

The best acting (again we caution 
you that we refer to the dress re- 
hearsal) was done by Mr. Bada as the 
cuckoo clockmaker, with Miss Bori as 
the empirical wife not so far away. 
After all, you couldn’t expect us to 
suggest to so charming a person as 
Miss Bori that she act a little more 
tough! Mr. Erolle (Ralph, not 
Leon) sang the poet lover well and 
played the part of a bore without too 
much verisimilitude. The same does 
not go for Mr. Didur as the second 
bore. Mr. Tibbett obviously was hav- 
ing a good time with his réle as the 
mule skinner and with the French 
language. He also smoked the biggest 
cigar ever seen on the stage and 
juggled the clocks with agility, re- 
placing them skillfully so that not 
even Mr. Perkins could see the Messrs. 
Erolle and Didur leaving them by the 
family entrance. Mr. Tibbett’s sing- 
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ing was first rate, and we liked his 
acting, although we suspect that some 
of the experts (whose reviews will ap- 
pear before this) are going to com- 
plain about a lack of realism. How- 
ever, we may not be much of a judge 
of mule skinners. 

In the “Barber”, incidentally, a 
new member of the company made his 
début, we believe. He is a comical 
little supernumerary, and we suspect 
that he used to work for Joe Cook. 


HE new Hammond piano, which 

is a not uncommon variety of in- 
strument to which is added a set of 
lungs, was trotted out for us by the 
industrious Mr. Stokowski at his 
second concert of the season. Lester 
Donahue, a mild young pianist, played 
the Rachmaninoff second concerto 
with Mr. Stokowski’s boys, and every 
piano dealer in town got into Carnegie 
Hall. Nothing exploded, not even the 
piano, but we shall tell you more of 
this device after hearing Mr. Dona- 
hue’s unassisted efforts in recital. 

—R. A. S. 

Art 
fd should never be inconsequen- 

tial. We don’t lay down many 
rules, but we must insist on that one. 
With the world so full of a number 
of things of no consequence, art should 
be delegated to those of bursting soul 
or feverish vision. No camera-minded 
should be admitted to the sacred cult, 
none who are cute or clever. The 
country side is glutted with golf links, 
dice can be bought for a dime, every 
department store shows you how to 
tat or make lace at home. And there 
are still a few stores vacant that may 
be rented for the establishment of in- 
terior decorators’ shops. Surely all 
these things should fully occupy the 
minds of many, and keep unprofaned 
the thing we call art. 

Of course inconsequentiality may 
be amusing, and it may be pretty or 
decorative. And being one of those 
three, it may be misleading. With a 
pretty frame around it, it may be very 
misleading. You may walk around 
the three galleries of the thirty-fifth 
annual exhibition of the National 
Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors in the Fine Arts building 
and be misled several times. Or you 
may be accustomed to this sort of thing 
and not be misled for a moment. 
There are hundreds of screens, many 
of them pretty, and hundreds of 


Chinese bowls, and hundreds of trees, 
grouped and labeled with such sopho- 
moric phrases as ““When the Moon is 
Green”, “Uninvited Guests”, ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Lady”, and so on and so on. 
And no one, apparently, to say them 
nay. Every piece in the exhibit bears 
the mark of having been graded one 
hundred per cent in decorum, attend- 
ance, spelling, perception, drawing, 
varnishing, and labeling. And if you 
stuck a lancet in the stomach of the 
whole thing, neither guts nor blood 
would flow forth. 

Willard Metcalf, once talking 
about his early struggles, told of how 
he would stand it as long as he could, 
then walk around the class of girls he 
was trying to teach, smear their can- 
vases with a turpentined rag and then 
stand defiant in front of the awe- 
struck group. When some pupil 
would inquire as to what they should 
do next he would reply: “Go back to 
the kitchen and wash dishes.” 

We questioned the ruthlessness of 
this procedure, and wondered if the 
world had not lost great artists through 
such criticism. Metcalf shook his head 
sadly and said that as far as he knew 
they never followed his advice, but 
would be back in the next day’s class. 
Even if some of them had gone back 
to the kitchen and brooded, when they 
came forth again they would have 
painted onions and kettles instead of 
Chinese pots and orchids. 

Oh well, it is the women’s genera- 
tion, and they can do what they like. 
As one of the surviving members of 
the vanishing sex, we would like to 
offer this advice to a few of them: find 
out where Georgia O’Keefe, Peggy 
Bacon or even Pamela Bianca work, 
and set up your easel in the neighbor- 


——_ 
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h J. Lightning may strike, who 
knows. The few we favor are Ruth 
A. Anderson, Theresa F. Bernstein, 
Jessie Arms Botke, Ethel Blanchard 
Collver, Eleanor Parke Custis, Min- 
etta Good, Molly Williams Hand, 
Agnes Pelton, and especially Catharine 
Morris Wright. Peggy Bacon doesn’t 
need a middle name but take yours 
with you if it will make you more 
comfortable. 


N the same street, geographically, 

is the new New Art Circle under 
the guiding hand of J. B. Neumann. 
The first show of the season is a good 
one to seek as a chaser to the afore- 
mentioned Women’s annual spree. 
Walt Kuhn has contributed two large 
canvases, a moronic lady and a battle 
scene. The latter we like very much, 
and the former you will like if you 
string along with Kuhn on ladies. 
Then there are some slick studies by 
Charles Sheeler; a bit too slick we feel 
and lacking that aristocratic atmos- 
phere he gets into his stately flower 
things. Several newcomers are around 
for the first time and are kindly spoken 
of by the gallery attendants as “show- 
ing great development.” Gert Hon- 
dius we do not like at all but we may 
in his later stages of development. 
M. Pendleton, picked up at last year’s 
Independent show, has something that 
is interesting, and Michael Baxte is 
going after a decorative form that is 
not hackneyed. ‘That is the beauty of 
the new stuff to us, when it is turned 
out by real artists and not copyists; it 
may be crude at the start but it is 
something of their own and right out 
of themselves, F. Blumberg and Max 
Weber are also in the show and there 
is a room devoted to early woodcuts, 
1460 to 1500. ‘They may interest 
you, though they did not us. A show 
somewhat low in tone but worth a 
thousand of the sort seen down the 
street. 


Foy! the most exciting show 
thus far is that of Maurice de 
Vlaminck and Maurice Utrillo at the 
Reinhardt Galleries. From time to 
time we have seen scattering pictures 
of these men, but even those samples 
failed to give the punch that you will 
get from viewing three rooms filled 
with these French fireworks. Vla- 
minck has twelve oils, fourteen water 
colors, and Utrillo has seventeen oils. 
And all of them at prices that you 
might expect to find at Macy’s. Leav- 


ing the Galleries we were bothered 
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Mr. Rudolph Schildkraut, a fine actor, makes his screen bow in “Proud 
Heart”, a super-jewelled something about the slums, dug from President 
Carl Laemmle’s treasure trove of saccharine buncombe — and is almost 


swamped under the Second Avenue El. 


somewhat, as we sometimes are, as to 
whether we had seen immortality. 
But that can safely be left to pos- 
terity if we can remove the fear of 
our grandchildren pointing the finger 
of scorn and saying “‘why you thought 
Vlaminck was a great painter.” For 
the time being we must say we think 
he is and that his effects are real pic- 
tures and not mere pieces of clever- 
ness. A man who can give you “The 
Country Road” with as simple a 
palette certainly seems a great artist. 
His “Village” is not to be sneered at 
either. As to the other Maurice, the 
talk is of his vintages. Homecomers 
from Paris tell us that there was a 
great rush this Summer for the 1925s. 
We are just old-fashioned enough to 
think he was better in 1915. The new 
stuff is wilder and less like the inter- 
mission drop in the Empory Opera 
House, but still sentiment swings us to 
the earlier, placid school. If you miss 
this exhibit, we hope you may never 
find your way out of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Gaileries—M. P. 


Books 


S a succulent biography of a singu- 
larly fascinating character, the 
Wandell-Minnegerode “Aaron Burr” 
(Putnam) is all that was to be ex- 
pected after reading Minnegerode’s 
“Lives and Times”. ‘Those who did 


will not need to be told, though others 
may, that this is no ponderous aca- 
demic opus with archives’ dust and 
awe in it and eminent forefathers plas- 
tered up as statues nine feet high. Nor 
will they be surprised to learn that its 
Burr is neither the lofty martyr of 
several zealous vindications nor the 
next-worst-to-Benedict Arnold of 
school histories. Of the collaborators, 
Wandell seems to have been the re- 
searcher and compiler, the long de- 
voted specialist; and young Minne- 
gerode, himself well grounded, to 
have done the final writing; for the 
notable absence of awe, the style, and 
the sometimes quizzical irony are off 
the same typewriter platen with his 
portraits, which revealed a promising 
American disciple of Lytton Strachey. 

The one eminent forefather whom 
the book leaves full traditional size is 
John Marshall. Jefferson is con- 
temptible, pusillanimous and absurd. 
Hamilton in relation to Burr is vicious; 
still, Manhattan society, and pub- 
lic life, were too small for both hot 
little men. Burr is incandescent, un- 
stable and devious; an egomaniac, 
probably a psychopath; at once astute 
and gullible, at once peculiarly touchy 
about his honor and—at the height of 
his career “‘his integrity could be dis- 
cussed,” But it isn’t he who plays low 
politics between the party lines to win 
the deadlocked Presidential election, 


Now at the Astor. 


and later, though some outlines of his 
Mexican project will always be mys- 
terious, he really isn’t guilty of a trea- 
sonable intent until, as a ruined adven- 
turer sponging and shivering in 
Europe, he tries to sell Napoleon on a 
crazy scheme for getting back Louis- 
iana. None of that is new, but 
nowhere, as far as this department 
knows, has it been set forth so fully 
and so reasonably, or made anything 
like so attractive to the general reader. 

Details of manner and method are 
open to criticism. Even so, if you are 
with us in preferring a good biography 
to any but a first class novel, why, 
forego the opera one night, if you 
must, in order to get this one. 


ND another night to get the third 
volume of Walter H. Page’s life 
and letters, belated because most of 
its letters are to Wilson, and were not 
forthcoming while he lived. And 
naturally not. How Page suffered 
under some of his chief’s perform- 
ances, and how admirably he bore 
himself toward him all the while! 
There is nothing left to say in tribute 
to him or in praise of his letter writ- 
ing, or of the job Burton Hendrick 
has done as editorial biographer, but 
this department will never be too sick 
of flag flapdoodle to do a little rising 
and singing when Page is named. 
—ToucusToNnE 
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Motion Pictures 


N otherwise lethargic November 
8th Sabbath was disturbed for 
your Gotham worshippers when Na- 
ture sent a driving hurricane to splin- 
ter the quiet into wet, whistling shreds, 
and Rudolph Valentino, known to 
your Masses as “Rudolph Vaselino” or 
“The Sheik”, walked in, out of the 
storm to usher in personally the World 
Premier Performance of his latest 
artistic flight, ““The Eagle”. At 2.03 
pip emma, Standard Time, he entered 
a side box and sat unobtrusively where 
all could see him. Your shrewd Cos- 
mopolites were not to be deceived. 
Quick as a flash, they recognized their 
idol even before he bowed three times 
to their thunder rolls of applause. The 
thumb-thumping rose and fell in huge 
hunks. It threatened to break into pro- 
test for a curtain-raising speech. 
Whereupon the Sideburned Hero of 
the Flaming Tango Heels raised him- 
self to his full Spanish height (a 
swarthy blush may have mounted on 
his handsome features but the dim 
lights and red Belasco background pre- 
vented verification), swept the air 
with a most graceful, flourishing right, 
and pointed towards the screen as 
much as to say, “Here is only the Man 
—there will be the Artist.”” The hub- 
bub subsided, but excitement seethed 
till the performance was away. Then, 
with the picture, roof-rending ap- 
plause again. ... 
After the fading clinch of the 


Heavy Lover’s magnum opus, Mr. 
Valentino, in spite of his strict aver- 
sion for public appearances, somehow 
found himself on the stage before the 


curtain. There he stood, a sartorial 
marvel of symmetrical sveltitude, 
from the three colored Boulevard 


boots up past the striped trousers, snug 
black coat, spotted bow tie, come-to- 
heaven collar to his slickly pomaded 
hair. He spoke. His accent suggested 
a command of more than three lan- 
guages. Among the varnished bon 
mots of thanks for the generous ac- 
ceptance of “The Eagle”, he quoted 
his friend Mr. Michael Arlen who 
said, “I didn’t know you cared.” Then 
with the resignation of your artist who 
is willing to let bygones be bygones, 
he admitted that his last picture, ““The 
Sainted Devil”, was very bad. But 
there would be the future. Hence he 
could promise that, “from now on I 
want to come back to be what I was 
once upon a time.” 

Abandoning contrition, he became 
himself again. He was about to go 
abroad in a few days. In conclusion 
he offered his million well-wishers a 
long distance (and incidentally the 
first of the season) Merry Christmas 
and Profitable New Year. At this the 
Most Cosmopolitan Audience Yet rose 
in international acclamation, and the 
Sheik slipped behind the curtains to 
fight his way pleasantly out into strug- 
gling humanity in a publicity world 
and his waiting Isotta Fraschini. 
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HE story itself? Well, you can 

find snatches of it in “The 
Czarina”, “The Mark of Zorro”, 
“The Sheik”, “The Life History of 
Villa”, “The Bible”, The Collected 
Stories of All the Imitation Russian 
Romantic, Swashbucking Dramas, and 
Well’s Solid Geometry. The direction 
and photography are brilliant, and the 
sex insouciance is at times delightfully 
handled. Vilma Banky is prettily in 
it, and Louise Dresser is magnificent 
as Catherine of Russia. 


Here is a telegram received by THE 
New YORKER: 


Will you kindly inform the moron who 
runs your motion picture department that 
I did not write the movie entitled Classi- 
fied? Neither did I write any of its 
wisecracking titles. Also inform him that 
Moses did not write the motion picture 
entitled the Ten Commandments. 

Epna FERBER 


In answer, this moronic sector 
would like to know as follows: Did 
Miss Ferber or did she not sell her 
story, “Classified”, to the motion pic- 
tures for a luscious sum? Further, 
did or did we not see her name em- 
blazoned across the screen as responsi- 


ble author? —T. S. 
t 


Goings On, THe New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 
page 32, the list of new books worth while on 
page 36. 
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collapse, with definite indica- 
tions of rigor mortis, galloping 
Charleston, and chronic mirages of a 
quiet home in the country, I wish to 
go on record as saying that, everything 
considered, this HAS been a week! 
There was the opening of the 
County Fair, for instance. This is a 
new effort on the part of Don Dicker- 
man, scientist with the Beebe expedi- 
tion and proprietor of the Pirate’s Den 
and the Blue Horse in the bargain. 
The decorations are most amusing— 
around the dance floor is a white 
fence, like those surrounding race 
tracks, then a row of tables, then a 
rural white picket fence. Behind 
this, you may find yourself sitting in 
the Grandstand, or in a booth proudly 
proclaiming the presence of “Little 
Oswald, the Tiddle-de-Wink Mar- 
vel”, “Maniac Marmaduke, the Man 
Manglin’ Human-Gorilla”, or in Ex- 
hibit Row among the Blue Ribbon 
Up State Punkins or the work of the 
Elderly Ladies Fancywork Club. The 
food really is marvelous and the menu 
(the Gents’ Bill of Fare including 
prices, and the Ladies’ omitting them, 
so if your escort tells you you can’t 
have some dish you crave, you will 
know the reason why) is most com- 
prehensive. In addition, they have 
Eddie Worth, “the town cut-up from 
Frog Holler and his nine-piece County 
Fair orchestra”, and, at twelve-thirty, 
some “awful smart boys and girls 
puttin’ on a dern good show, including 
singin’, whistlin’, jigs, an’ other cap- 
ers.” I would suggest omitting from 
said show one whistling act, either 
one of the two orchestra acts, and two 
feeble attempts at a Charleston by 
young women who apparently don’t 
know that anyone who does the 
Charleston now must do it excep- 


Jeu: before staging a complete 


The County Fair is 


tionally well. 
the climax of the Villagey places with 
eccentric decorations which primarily 
attract the uptown dancing kids. 

But it is quite amusing, and the 
food, which is available for lunch, 


and is really ex- 


dinner, 
cellent. 


supper, 


HEN there was the opening of 

the Nineteenth Hole Club, on 
Election Night. The great feature of 
this was the informality achieved by 
the tricky putting greens on either side 
of the dance floor, What with the 
girls’ skirts as short as they are nowa- 
days, and the additional uplift con- 
tingent upon the position required for 
putting, the evening was not without 
humor. Really and truly, something 
ought to be done by Congress or some- 
body about the lingerie shortage in this 
country. 

There was a nine hole putting con- 
test, in which some ten well known 
golfing professionals solemnly en- 
deavored to put a ball through a two 
inch space between two wooden disks 
into a hole fifteen feet away, and 
proudly chalked down scores that 
would be their professional ruin over 
a‘nine hole course of ordinary length. 

The club, which is open to every- 
body who knows the difference be- 
tween a putter and a driver, will start 
a series of dances in the Roosevelt 
Grill on Sunday evenings in about two 
weeks, with Ben Bernie’s orchestra 
officiating for dancing, and the two 
putting greens for those who prefer 
to intersperse their eating with: diver- 
sion of this kind rather than dancing. 
In the merry months of Spring, play- 
ing privileges on several metropolitan 
courses will be at the disposal of mem- 
bers. 
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OTH of these places are an indi- 

cation of the length that people 
are going, in both decoration and in 
originality of idea, to give a new thrill 
to “jaded” New York. And mean- 
while, places like the Montmartre, 
where the decorations are not obtru- 
sive, there is no entertainment except 
very good dance music, and patrons 
are left entirely to their own devices 
as far as amusement is concerned, go 
placidly on their way. Charlie Jour- 
nal, by the way, still holds sway at 
Montmartre, and his reputed interest 
in a new place called Chez Fysher was 
due solely to the fact that he very 
kindly gave expert advice and assist- 
ance to the proprietor in the harrow- 
ing days before his opening. 


LL you world weary dotards of 
Aritte college generation of three 
years back who think that you can re- 
store your lost youth by a tea-dancing 
jaunt at the Lorraine Grill, take heed 
e’er your hearts break! The old 
place is not the same. ‘There are a 
good many middle-aged business men, 
amusing themselves between leaving 
the office and catching the 6:35 for 
New Rochelle, and the good old Wil- 
liams stag line is no more. Also, the 
music is rather loud although it does 
play plenty of tangos as of yore, and 
I never liked artificial flowers spilling 
from the chandeliers. 


A you have probably gathered by 
this time, my amusement has 
been concentrated upon the hours be- 
tween ten and eleven at night and 
breakfast time, and the places that I 
have lunched or dined have made less 
than no impression on a somewhat be- 
fogged brain. Next week, I reform. 


WARNING! 

Certain well dressed young women 
have been posing as “Lipstick” and 
demanding free tables from guileless 
restaurateurs in my name. Know ye, 
that the original model is a_ short, 
squat maiden of forty, who wears steel 
rimmed spectacles, makes her son pay 
her dinner checks, and habitually car- 
ries a straw suitcase filled with Aqua- 


zone. —LIPsTICK 
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She shines in high society, 
And dances at receptions, 

The picture of propriety— 
A mistress of deceptions. 


—L. L. B. 
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Your Train 
to Your Bank 


HEN you arrive at the Grand Central 
Station you are only two short blocks 


the Fifth Avenue Office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, at 44th Street. 


from 


Convenience of location with completeness 
of facilities for every banking and trust ser- 
vice are combined at this Office. 


Fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 
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ble setting in this country. .For AND AN Exe 


unlike those grim cities which shelter uni- 
versities more or less as a side line, Prince- 
ton is emphatically a university town. 
And because it is a town and not a city, 
and because it is probably the most pic- 
turesque college town in America— 
thanks to a natural setting of great beauty 
and some lovely buildings scattered around 
the campus and Alexander Hall—it fur- 
nishes an ideal situation for the staging 
of a spectacle like a big football game. 
In this small town, as in no big city, the 
sense of a mighty, and impending event 
sharpens the air on the day of a game, 
dominates everyone’s conversation, occu- 
pies the thoughts of that entire multitude 
converging upon the center of the after- 
noon’s excitement. Here is more color, 
more of the feeling of football as dis- 
tinctly a college sport, than in any other 
place I have ever visited. From early 
morning, cars pour into town, cars adorned 
with Harvard and Princeton colors; they 
fill the roads bordered by those charming 
and mysterious looking clubs; they even 
adorn the driveways of these same clubs 
while their occupants lunch within, or at 
ease on the lawns in front. There is over 
all a genuine atmosphere of good 
feeling and enthusiasm that is not 
forced or driven; but is on the 
contrary spontaneous and instinc- 
tive and also universal. It is 
Princeton on the day of a big 
game. Yes, an excited current of 
anticipation is in the air; if by 
chance you are indifferent about 
the game, it communicates itself 
to you despite your indifference; 
and if by chance you are far from 
indifferent, you have felt it long 
before game time. And so the 
crowds pour down to the Stadium, 
that Stadium which like the town is an 
ideal setting for football. Because in 
the big stadia that seat eighty to ninety 
thousand people you are usually so far 
from the field as to make even the va- 
garies and uncertainties of a last year’s 
radio much the more to be preferred. 
Whereas in the Palmer Stadium which 
seats about fifty thousand, there are very 
few bad seats. If any. 

Now, while we were watching that 
Daly coached Harvard team on the field, 
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my mind went back to last September at 
the Davis Cup matches at Philadelphia. 
Seated near me in the press box, one 
afternoon during the slaughter of those 
modern Huguenots, Messieurs Lacoste 


and Borotra, was a sporting writer of one 
of the Boston dailies; a man who knows 
football as do few football coaches. Dur- 
ing an interval, I leaned over to him: 





“What kind of a football team are 
they going to have at Cambridge this 
Fall?” 

He looked at me with incredulous Irish 
eyes. 

“Did you ever see a Daly coached team 
with any kind of an offense?” 

At the time, memories of three or four 
Army elevens winning or losing Navy 
games by means of field goals flashed 
through my mind. And that remark of 
his came back with all the more force 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


BIG football match at Princeton AN USHER -A LATECOMER: 
means football in the best possi- 


as one watched the Harvard team per- 
forming at Princeton on the seventh. It 
was almost like a high school team play- 
ing against a college. 

Granted that the material at Cam- 
bridge this year has been poor, which it 
certainly has, there are after all some 
things attributable to the coaching. At 
least I suppose it is the business of a 
coach to develop punters. Surely punt- 
ers can be developed. Not, perhaps, 
punters that do eighty yards consistently ; 
but punters who do thirty-five yards, who 
can get their kicks off without being 
blocked, who can kick over the side lines 
when they want to, and don’t kick over 
the sidelines when they don’t want to. A 
Harvard offense, or indeed any offense 
without a punter is like a sword with a 
dulled edge. 

And that defense, or lack of it, against 
the Princeton forward passes! One won- 
dered what Reggie Brown, who for years 
scouted teams for Percy Haughton, 
thought of it, as he stood near me in 
the press stand looking down on the 
slaughter. It was his defensive system 
that held a strong Dartmouth team to a 
couple of touchdowns at Providence sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Little defense, Harvard had, and no 
offense at all. The Crimson could 
no more gain ground against that 
smart Tiger team than a New 
York newspaper man could do an 
account of a football game at 
Princeton without mentioning Big 
Bill Edwards. In fact the only 
consistent ground gaining play 
that Harvard had was the Prince- 
ton penalty—for Princeton was 
penalized often enough. For Har- 
vard to have won, however, it 
would have been necessary for 
Princeton to have been penalized 
on every play. And Harvard fum- 
bled so often that even then the score 
would probably have been a tie! 

Miller came into the game for Har- 
vard, and the first time he received the 
ball, fumbled. Stafford came in, and the 
first time he received the ball, fumbled. 
Zarakoff came in, and the first time he 
received the ball, fumbled. Write your 
own music to those words. 

Almost the only time during the entire 
afternoon that Harvard did well, was 
when their band paraded across the field 
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between the halves and played “Old Nas- 
sau”, in front of the Princeton cheering 
sections, at the same time forming a large 
P. The Tiger team on the other hand, 
did everything well. They passed, kicked, 
ran with the ball and opened up holes for 
the runner with great zest. ‘To me the 
most striking thing about the Princeton 
team was the fact that their center three 
outplayed Harvard’s center three. The 
Princeton backfield was admittedly supe- 
rior to their rivals; but on the field it was 
the line which, outplaying the Harvard 
line, was so noticeable. For no matter 
how good or how bad the Princeton backs 
are, they could hardly have helped gain- 
ing through those tremendous holes which 
were made for them three-quarters of the 
game. 

The Tiger had a typical Princeton 
team. A fast, hard running backfield, a 
quick charging line, well together, with 
a fine passing game. But just exactly how 
good or bad they were we won’t know 
until this week at New Haven. Slagle 
and Dignan and Beares were effective 
through those openings in the Harvard 
line; but how effective are they going to 
be against Joss, Sturhahn and Benton? 
Prendergast gained ground easily in that 
last quarter at Princeton; but he was play- 
ing against a battered, disorganized, beaten 
team. And against such a team even a less 
sturdy back would probably have gained 
something. There were times, too, at 
Princeton when the passer had until the 
following Saturday to get his pass off. 
Yale will hurry him far more. And the 
receiver who at times was catching the pass 
with no one near him will certainly be 
covered as he was not covered last week. 
I: may be that we are on the eve of an- 
other big year for Yale. It certainly be- 
gins to look that way. 

Meanwhile, a financial statement issued 
by the Harvard Athletic Association from 
Cambridge states that it costs eighty-four 
thousand dollars to run a football team at 
Cambridge. Eighty-four thousand seems 
like a good deal of money to pay for this 
year’s Harvard eleven.—Joun R. Tunis 


a 
DEFINITIONS 
Prude 


A prude is a lady whose 
Sense of propriety 
Marches ahead of the 
State of society. 
Hers is the fear that 
She’d certainly vex you all 
Should she allude to 
The base or the sexual. 
In brief she’s a lady who 
Thinks that it’s shocking 
To mention the thing that’s 
Inside of her stocking. 


—E. B. W. 
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CLrotuine for University Men 


The new racoon coat of selected coon-skins, from a 
leading furrier, is cut and tailored by a specialist in 
men’s coat making. The hat is YORK STREET, *7° 
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THE PHILADELPHIAN 


A New Monthly Magazine will shortly be placed 
on sale at leading newsstands 


ONTRIBUTIONS of Articles, Short Stories, Verse and draw- 
ings of serious, humorous and satirical nature are solicited. 
Payment at good rates will be made upon acceptance. 
This magazine will be edited by the editors of Verse, The 
Quarterly Review of Verse. 





Address: THE PHILADELPHIAN 


ROOM 607—PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG., INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILA., PA. 
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Tue New Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THz New Yorker. 
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VEN if you happen to be one of 

those happy philosophers who live 

for the present and let the future 
take care of itself, 1 must remind you 
that now is the time to have Christmas 
cards engraved, to have handkerchiefs and 
linens initialled, to buy monogrammed 
writing paper, to have pictures framed, 
and to have photographs taken in advance 
of the well known Christmas season. 

Probably the best in Christmas cards 
are hand colored etchings. Also, the prac- 
tice of having the greetings and one’s 
name printed together has been redeemed 
from the accusation of bad taste. This 
last will be a welcome relief to me, for, 
if you must have your name printed at 
all, nothing looks worse than a Christmas 
card with printed greetings and an en- 
graved name from a calling card plate, 
in script that never quite matches and is 
obviously tacked on at the last minute. 
Also, it is almost impossible, except at 
Dutton’s, to find cards printed in shaded 
Gothic type, which is most popu- 
lar at present for calling cards. 
This is another drawback. 

One of the best places that I 
have discovered for the etching 
cards is A. A. Schiller, at 435 
Madison Avenue, which also has 
a very good assortment of parch- 
ment cards in unique designs. A 
feature there, is to have a design 
complementing the one on the 
card on the outside of the en- 
velope. At Himebaugh & Brown, 
at 4 East Forty-sixth Street, they 
are specializing in cards with 
greetings and names printed to 
thatch. Scribner’s and the Live- 
right bookshop, 4 West Forty- 
ninth Street, also has a rather good 
selection of cards. Edwin S. Gor- 
man, at 11 West Forty-fifth 
Street, is specializing in cards of 
a religious nature. The thing to 
avoid, in entering all stationers 
and bookshops at present, is the 
temptation to buy Cousin Nellie a tooled 
leather desk set, address book, diary, or 
cigarette box. This epidemic of tooled 
leather is so commonplace now that only 
a very expensive Italian article is even 
remotely justifiable. 

Initialling for handkerchiefs is a thing 
that should be placed, and placed now, at 
any good department store or specialty 


ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


shop. The places that specialize in initial- 
ling are so busy at present with big orders 
from Fifth Avenue retail shops that they 
have no time for individual work. 

As to framing, a very smart place to 
have this done is at A. Miller, 401 
Madison Avenue. He carries two hun- 
dred and fifty types of frames that are 
already made up in leather, metal, or 
bronze covered with gold tissue. He 
also has a tremendous variety of frame 
moldings to choose from. Incidentally, 
Mr. Miller insists that the newest type 
of frame is of colored glass with silver 
scroll work all over it, which is just too 
darling for anything, if you happen to 
like that kind of thing. 

For photographs, one of the swankiest, 
and the most expensive, photographers is 
Edouard Steichen, at 80 West Fortieth 
Street. Nickolas Muray, at 38 East 
Fiftieth, Alvin and Florence Vandamm, 
at 33 West Forty-fourth Street, also make 
very good portraits which—take heed and 





warning!—will look like you. For hazy, 
idealistic, and mysterious pictures—Ar- 
nold Genthe or Maurice Goldberg. For 
children, Bachrach seems to be high in 
favor, and I, who have no children, must 
take the word of others, more expert in 
parenthood as to their excellence. 

As usual, Benson & Hedges are pre- 
paring for the Christmas season with 
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cigarettes monogrammed in all possible 


designs. 


NY woman who has faultless taste, a 
reasonable amount of time to spend 
on her shopping, and a good figure, can 
dress, and dress very well, for a ridicu- 
lously small amount of money. If you 
have taste, you can tell where to remove 
or to add an ornament, where to take in 
a dress or let it out and give it just the 
right line, and how to give just the right 
fillip to a hat brim and thereby avoid 
looking like the little girls that pour out 
into Forty-second Street at the lunch 
hour. And if you have a reasonable 
amount of time, you can seek out the one 
distinctive model that lurks in almost 
every small and inexpensive shop. Some 
of the best dressed women I know, haunt 
Stewart’s, where they occasionally find 
an evening dress costing less than fifty 
dollars that can be made, with little 
effort, to look like one costing 
three times that amount; they 
journey to the economy floor of 
Russek’s; to Avedon’s; and to the 
cheap dress departments of Macy’s 
or Gimbel’s or  Saks-Herald 
Square. At Maxon Model Gowns, 
which sell high priced dresses that 
have been worn by mannequins at 
half the original price, one may 
occasionally pick up a very good 
looking dress or ensemble suit that 
is smartness itself. For hats, more 
well dressed women than most 
people realize, shop for untrimmed 
hats among the wholesale shops in 
Thirty-eighth Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, or re- 
move cheap looking ornaments 
from five dollar hats from 
Worth’s, in Thirty-fourth. And if 
you like to have a large assort- 
ment of shoes, and don’t mind 
throwing them away instead of 
having them repaired, 1 still 
maintain that Forty-second Street is a 
good place to get them, although many 
friends, to whom shoes are their sole ex- 
travagance, shriek dissent. 

The main thing to remember is to pick 
out the very simplest thing that these 
shops have in stock, to remove all pieces 
of lace, artificial flowers, buttons, braid 
and superfluous flounces from it, and to 
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add, if you must add something, very 
nice accessories of your own. 


HE originality of this nation is 

something miraculous, Likewise, 
the imagination, and the je me sais quoi. 
Take, for instance, a simple matter like 
naming colors for stockings. Do they 
say taupe, greenish brown, or yellowish 
beige—descriptive names, all? No, a 
thousand times, no! You are wearing 
stockings of Elephant’s Ear, Baby’s 
Breath, Summer Dawn, or What Not? 
And the trouble is that, just as you have 
decided that Rhinoceros Shimmy is just 
the right color to match that new suit, and 
go back for more of the same color, they 
tell you that that batch has been sold out 
and that it is impossible to duplicate the 
dye exactly. But Aztec or Mystery or 
Sans-Souci is almost the same color. My 
first grey hair has just made its appear- 
ance as a result of trying to keep track 
of all of this verbal grandeur. 


PERFECTLY fascinating shop in 

which to buy clothes for children 
up to twelve years of age is Miss L. 
Brogan’s, at 27 East Fifty-fourth Street. 
These are not the rather bizarre French 
imported things, but dainty, hand made 
layettes and dresses from New Orleans. 
There are babies dresses, caps, pillows, 
and bedding, lacy negligées for mothers, 
boy’s romper suits, and very attractive 
simple frocks, trimmed with real lace, for 
children. After five minutes in the place, 
I found myself frantically trying to think 
of some godson, or niece that should be 
remembered at Christmas time with an 
addition to the wardrobe. The place is so 
tempting that I would advise either keep- 
ing away from it altogether or going 
there immediately, because most of the 


dresses have to be ordered from New 
Orleans.—L. L. 


THE OPTIMIST 
LOST, FOUND AND REWARDS 





LIBERAL REWARD ffor the return or infor- 
mation regarding 47 barrels of pure alco- 
hol stolen Oct. 20, at about g P. M., from 
Herman Chemical Co., 220 Adams St., Brook- 

lyn. Write or telephone Triangle 4282. 
—Daily Newspaper 


& 
FLORIDA 


Js an earthly paradise, 
With its blue and lambent skies, 
Always clear; 
Where the natives sit and croon 
Underneath a tropic moon, 
So I hear; 
Where ferocious alligators 
Dine on yams and sweet pertaters 
Or on luckless speculators, 
So I fear. 
—Frep G. STEELMAN 
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A Sportsman’s Paradise 


Sketch Made on 
the Property 


| WENTY golf courses within easy 
| motor ride. Nearby St. Andrews, 

Hudson River, Sleepy Hollow, Knoll- 

wood, Rockwood Hall. Bathing and 
boating in the beautiful Hudson or the 
Sound only 30 minutes distant. Bridle 
paths all about through valley and 
over hill in a maze of scenic splendor. 
Plan your home now at 


TARRYTOWN 


on one of the 
Fifty-eight Residence Plots 


of One Acre or More » 4 


in the hills above Broadway, with 
magnificent view of the Hudson, to be 
sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
MONDAY EVENING, November 16 


at 7:30 
Foyer, HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 










To See the Properry — By Motor: Broadway to 
Tarrytown to Property. Signs and arrows point 
the way. By Train: N. Y. Central to Tarrytown. 
Milton Mayer, Esq., Atty., 21 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
Send for Booklet 


James 8 Murphy 


REAL EsTaTE AUCTION SPECIALISTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 20 NASSAU ST., N.Y. CITY 


. Telephone John 1554 
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I 
CHASE'S 


DONINO 


mints 







*‘Have a Domino?” It’s 
that delicious mint in the 
form of a domino, pack- 
ed in the attractive 
cigarette-like box. 

Tempting bits of con- 
fection! The favorite of 
those who like the best. 
Buy them wherever good 
candy is sold 



















Peppermint Clove 
iolet Cinnamon 
Wintergreen 
Always Fresh 
Always Delicious 
Absolu 





Send 10 cents in stamps for sample box 
W. P. CHASE CANDY CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


DANCE 
COMPOSITION 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers. 





a 


Teacher at The Labora- 


: tory Theatre, Inter Thea- 
264 Fifth Avenue 47 

















Arts, Inc., Deni- 
Mad. Sq. 1019 shawn, Etc. 
WANTED 


Position as companion-governess for 
lonely imaginative child. 
Reply Box 25, THE New Yorker, 25 


West 45th Street. 





TO RENT—AN APARTMENT 
Four-room apartment, completely 
furnished, for the Winter months, in 
Central Park West. 
Beautiful 
linen, and a rare collection of old 


furniture, silver and 
prints. 
Rent $300 per month with privi- 


lege of immediate occupancy. 


Box 17, NEw YORKER 
for 
Appointment 
References Demanded 
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OPERA SEASON OPENS 
Society in Full Blast Attends 


Gala Function 


HE opera season opened with more 
than its accustomed splendor. So- 
ciety was out in full force, and the vast 
theatre was crowded from roof to cellar, 
or, as M. Gatti-Casazza, the impresario 
said to us in the lobby, “from cellar to 
roof.” 
The opera chosen by the impresario for 
the opening performance was Ragarini’s 


delightful ‘“Hasenpfeffer and Knock- 


wurst”. This old favorite has never been 
more heautifully or more _ brilliantly 
given. 


The singers weighed in at eight thirty, 
and contrary to all the dope previously 
printed in the newspapers, tipped the 
scales without an ounce to spare. ‘True, 
Mme. Hogenbauer, the new soprano, who 
played left field for the home team ap- 
peared to be a trifle overweight, but the 
judges seemed justified. When Tom 
White, the veteran referee, entered the 
ring, he was given a rousing reception by 
the Democratic delegation in the top gal- 
lery, “the standees” as they are called in 
operatic jargon. 

Promptly at nine-fifteen Governor Al 
Smith, clad in the conventional black, 
arose in his box in the center of the 
famous horseshoe, and tossed onto the 
stage the ball that inaugurated the season 
of 1925-26. There was loud applause 
and laughter as Tom White humorously 
called “‘strike one” on the Governor. 

The story of the opera is too familiar 
to need repetition. Suffice to say, it deals 
with the adventures of Murdock, the mad 
King of Boulogne, who plots to obtain 
the throne of Dementia for his half- 
witted son Thyroid. To accomplish his 
purpose, he poisons his wife and his aged 
mother and strangles the Lord Chamber- 
lain. In the second act, there are several 
characters still alive, so Murdock orders 
the Royal Assassin to shoot the Duke and 
Duchess of Buffalo and stab all the serv- 
ants. By mistake, Murdock is himself 
shot and killed. The last act is in a 
dungeon beneath the castle. Thyroid, 
who is the only character remaining alive, 
commits suicide. 

This is briefly the story of the opera; 
just a simple, homely little folk tale 
glorified by the genius of a great com- 
poser. 

Conductor Luigi Hennessy warmed up 
for the home team. Although this dis- 


tinguished maestro has been in the box 
now for more than twenty years, this is 
the first time he ever participated in a 
World’s Series. 

“Tommy” Lowenbrau, the new basso 
imported from La Scala, was a disappoint- 
ment to his many admirers. 


His foot- 


work was clever, but to at least one im- 
partial observer he seemed to have a streak 
of yellow in him. At the end of the 
first act, when Murdock (Miss Bessie 
Pfanz) landed in his middle register and 
sent him through the ropes for the count, 
the vast audience went wild, Lowenbrau 
is a good infielder and is fast on his feet, 
but he’ll have to get over his bad habit 
of clinching if he wants to travel in fast 
operatic company. 

The second act started out pleasantly 
enough. The sextet familiar to every 
phonograph owner and radio fan, had to 
be repeated six times. It was during the 
beautiful duet that an occurrence took 
place of which we have had occasion to 
speak before, and which seems to us to 
cheapen somewhat the artistic dignity of 
a metropolitan operatic performance. We 
find no fault with well bred expressions 
of disapproval. We have frequently been 
guilty ourselves of yelling “Put the bum 
out” when a singer has seemed to us to 
be careless of the delicate vocal nuances 
that an artistic operatic performance re- 
quires. But the rapidly growing custom 
of hurling bottles and seat cushions at 
the performers—even though it be done 
in a spirit of good-natured raillery—is a 
practice that should be discouraged. 

During the second act, Referee White 
stepped to the footlights and raising his 
hand, stopped the orchestra. “We have 
just received a report by radio,” he said, 
“from Chicago Opera House in Chicago 
that in the second act of Tannhauser the 
score is now 6-6.” ‘This announcement 
was greeted with uproarious applause, 
indicating somewhat the widespread in- 
terest in the series now being played in 
the Windy City. 

It is impossible to give adequate men- 
tion to each member of the large and 
splendid cast. One young lady, Miss 
Pearl Montmorency, a newcomer to the 
“silver screen”, will bear watching. Her 
trained seal act was one of the most up- 
lifting and inspiring performances we 
have observed during forty years of at- 
tendance at grand opera. 

An unfortunate event, shortly after the 
curtain rose upon the third act, marred 
the complete enjoyment of an otherwise 
brilliant evening. The theatre burned 
down and all the spectators were burned 
to death—Nerwman Levy 

* 

With all our industry we have not as 
yet been able to discover what the Greco- 
Bulgarian war would have made the world 
safe for if it had been held. Wouldn’t 
it be just our luck if it was a war to end 
wart 





THE NEW YORKER 
EMANCIPATED CATS 


EING frum Texas and a Keen ob- 

server and student of human nature, 
I feel it my bounden duty to elucidate 
on the subject of New York cats. Do 
not look for sarcastick similee as I have 
reference purely and altogether of the 
four-legged quadruped feline, nocturnal, 
carniverous, phonetic, Homeric, audible, 
armorous and immoral mammal ruminants 
otherwise called a car. 

These Cats, unsubjected to the just 
persecution of its natural enemy the dog 
(pawGc) because of the muzzle, are en- 
tirely to arrogant pro bono people who 





wish to sleep at night and listen at the | 


radio. They sit on the curbs with a 
supercilious cynical expression of bored 
disiloushion and claw pedestrian dogs 
without the formality of arching their 
back, which is revolutionary and radical. 


At night, after one o’clock, which is | 
the cats’ union love hour, they congregate | 
under bottle-proof shelters and carry on | 


disgraceful orgies of licence and ribald 
song that is a disgrace to the name of 
this fair city, undoubtedly. 

As a remedy to this serious situation, I 
suggest importing some Airedale Dawgs 


from Lampasas, Texas, and turning them | 


loose without a muzzle, as they have been 


hunting mountain Lions and could handle | 


these cats, undoubtedly. 
Another remedy would be to pass a 
city ordinance to have all cat owners bob 


the cats’ tails, severing their tails short, | 


aprox. one inch back of their ears. A cat 
having his tail bobbed in this manner is 
guaranteed by the writer to be of no pub- 
lic nusiance provided he is burried before 
the weather gets to warm. 


—Joun Tucker BatTLe 
& 
OUR CAPTIOUS READERS 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to call your attention to an 
event that occurred last week. The early 
sun was beaming on West Fifty-seventh 
Street; and white in the sun shone the 
chaste walls of Steinway emporium— 
good quality pianos. ‘The door opened 
and out stepped an irreproachable Stein- 
way janitor in good quality whipcord. 
He approached the gold fire plug, mak- 
ing ready to give it a Steinway polish 
so it would remain golden all through 
the day. From under his arm the janitor 
produced a bottle of polish and a rag. 
The rag was good quality. And the pol- 
ish—the polish oozed from a bottle which 
plainly bore that bold, neat, and fa- 
miliar label: Gorpon Gin. 

What action should I have taken? 


Yours, 
—E. B. W. 




















Cutrrorp LANGLEY 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Wiurao F. Porter 
Special Partner 


Lous W. Noe 


PemMBERTON BERMAN 


NOEL, BERMAN & LANGLEY 
MEMBERS 
New York Stock ExcHANGE 


60 Broapway, New York 


TeEvePHONe, HANOVER 0428 


We will be glad to suggest securities for available 
funds or advise as to existing investments. 


























F, RAY COMSTOCK aad MORRIS GEST 


HAVE THE GREAT HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


The Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio 


of Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
(The Synthetic Theatre) 
Engagement Limited to Seven Weeks in New York, Beginning with a 


GALA PREMIERE 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 14 


at Folson’s 59th St. Theatre by courtesy of Messrs. Shubert who have kindly 
consented to move “The Student Prince’ to another theatre. 
In a Repertory including: 
“CARMENCITA AND THE SOLDIER,” a wholly new version of the Bizet- 
Mérimée “Carmen”; Lecocq’s “THe DauGHTeR oF Mapame Ancor”; 
Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata”; Offenbach’s “La PericHoLe” and a Pushkin 
Bill, “Love anp Deatu,” featuring Rachmaninoff’s “ALEKo.” 


‘Write to Morris Gest, Princess Theatre, N.Y. for Prospectus 


COMMITTEE OF PATRONS 
OTTO. H. KAHN, Honorary Chairman 


Mrs. MARSHALL FIELD CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
GiuLio Gatti-CASAZZA Mrs. CHARLES F, MITCHELL 
Mrs. CHARLES DANA GIBSON Dr. EUGENE NOBLE 
Tuomas HASTINGS Pror. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Pres. JoHN Grier HIBBEN Tue Hon. FRANK L. PoL_k 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES EDWARD ROBINSON 
FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
Orto H. KAHN AuGusTUS THOMAS 
Tuomas W. LAMONT Mrs. H. P. WHITNEY 

Mrs. Henry RoGers WIN- 

THROP 


Mrs. VINCENT ASTOR 

Pror. GEORGE PIERCE 
BAKER 

Mrs. AuGUST BELMONT 

Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 

Pau D. CRAVATH 

WALTER DAMROSCH 

Tue Hon. Joun W. Davis 

Mrs. NEWBOLD EDGAR 

Mrs. LEONARD ELMHIRST 


MAIL ORDERS Now TO MORRIS GEST, princess THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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Mirador 
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200 West 51st St., at Seventh Ave. 
New York’s Most Select 

Supper Club 

—where notables of society, the 
stage and the screen nightly fore- 

ther, and where culture and re- 5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

: 

: 

3 

¢ 

x 


nement, gayety and comaraderie are 
never found wanting. 


A special feature—the inter- 
nationally famous and inimitable 


MARJORIE MOSS 
and 


GEORGES FONTANA 
whose dancing created such a profound sen- 


sation here and abroad last season, in an 
entirely new program 


Reservations: 
Telephone Circle 5106-4983 


CRD ORD COR OCH I CHICA DICH ICRI CRI CHI OOD 


REPRISED SPIES HIS FIDE HIEHIEHI FHI FHI FHI SHI THIFHISFHISHIGHI SHI THIGWIS HIS HIG HISHIGHWIGCHIGHIGND 








Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 


% 


MURRAY SMITH ORCHESTRA 


¢ 


Management 


“Charlie” Journal 











O 


COUNTY 
SFAIRG® 


SH EAST OH 


An Artistically Amusing 
Dinner and Supper Club 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 


STUYVESANT 9290 
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“GOINGS ON. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, November 13, 
to Friday, November 20, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


CRAIG’S WIFE—Despite third act heroics, 
George Kelly has written a deep one about 
a self-centered woman who gains a home 
but loses all else. Morosco, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

ACCUSED—Brieux seriously discussing, ‘Shall 
the lawyer defend the one he loves before 
the bar?” E. H. Sothern helps the dramatic 
intensity. Berxasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Fourth-dimensional ro- 
mance as reported super-sentimentally by 


Mr. Arlen. With Katharine Cornell, super- 
sentimentalist. BroapHurst, 44, W. of 
B’way. 


HAMLET—Walter Hampden and Ethel Barry- 
more. HamppeENn’s, B’way at 64. 

A MAN’S MAN—The shoddy folk who inhabit 
this splendidly dingy comedy of New York 
life live in gloomy tenements along the 
Elevated Road. Fuirry-sEconp STREET, §2, 
W. of 8 Ave. 

THE VORTEX—Deadly potshots by Noel Cow- 
ard, aimed at a rancid British social group. 
Melodramatic brilliants. Henry MILLErR’s, 
43, E. of B’way. 

THE ENEMY—Reviewed in this issue. 
Square, 42, W. of B’way. 


TIMEs 


AMERICAN BORN—George M. Cohan, prac- 
ticing American, in trifling comedy. Hup- 
son, 44, E. of B’way. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne polish up something Shaw 
has to say about warfare. Forty-NINTH 
Street, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—Goeorge S. 
Kaufman makes genial comics, with the 
Theatre (an institution) as a background. 
LonGacre, 49, W. of B’way. 

OUTSIDE LOOKING IN—Hoboes—real ones 
—indulge in romantics, mock trial and rich 
slang, somewhere beyond the Alleghanies. 
THIRTY-NINTH STREET, 39, E. of B’way. 

THE GORILLA—Dryasdust mystery farce leav- 
ened with laughable burlesquing. NatTIoNnaL, 
41, W. of Bway. 

IS ZAT SO?—A tight little comedy presenting 
theatrical distinctions between the high and 
low of Gotham society. CHANIN’s Forty- 
sixTH, 46, W. of B’way. 

THESE CHARMING PEOPLE—Arlen creates 
some giddy Britishers to suit his Oriental 
taste, then gives them brilliant Wildean 
things to say before dinner. Garety, B’way 
and 46. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Reviewed in this issue. 
Bermont, 48, E. of B’way. 

ROSE-MARIE—Last 


year’s favorite operetta 


well up with this year’s pacers. IMPERIAL, 
45, W. of Bway. 
THE CITY CHAP—Reviewed in this issue. 


Liserty, 42, W. of B’way. 

MERRY MERRY—Winningly personal in hu- 
mor, acting, singing and dancing, with the 
chorus ladies having much to say. VANDER- 
BILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—The score is lovely be- 
yond all other tunes and deathless as well. 
Grose, B’way at 46. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—tTravesty on the Guild 
plays, with incidental revuelet activities, per- 
formed by the Guild actorettes. Garrick, 
35, E. of 6 Ave. 


THE STUDENT PRINCE—A stage full of 
singers of excellent music, sung to the 
somewhat maudlin book of “Old Heidel- 
berg”. Jotson’s, 7 Ave., at 59. 

SUNNY—Jack Donahue is as comic as Marilyn 
Miller is graceful and both are comically 
graceful in this crowded music show. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Dennis King in as 
pleasant as you will see amongst the kick- 
ing-crooning offerings. Casino, B’way at 39. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Phil Baker and the 
Hoffmann Girls supply attractive mind and 
matter to this King of Revues. WINTER 
GarpEN, B’way at So. 

LOUIE THE 14TH—Princely activities by the 
King of the Looselegs, Leon Errol. Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s outstanding Columbus Circle 
brightener. CosmMopoLiTAN, B’way at 59. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—Reviewed in this issue. 
Century, 63 and Central Park West. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


THE JOKER—A play by Arthur Goodrich and 
W. F. Payson, with Ralph Morgan. 
Maxine E tiott, 39, E. of B’way. Mon., 
Nov. 16. 

IN A GARDEN—A comedy by Philip Barry 
starring Laurette Taylor. In the cast are 
Frank Conroy, Louis Calhern, Ferdinand 
Gottschalk. Prymoutu, 45, W. of B’way. 
Mon., Nov. 16. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park—Good 
music, quiet atmosphere, and midnight ball- 
room dancing by Evelyn Grieg and Hancis 
De Medem. 

COUNTY FAIR, 
issue. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Terribly crowded, 
but people seem to like that sort of thing. 
Maurice and Bennett dance. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—The smartest 
and the most refreshing night club in town. 
Moss and Fontana dance. 

DEL FEY CLUB, 104 W. 45—Pandemonium 
from midnight till morning until Thanks- 
giving time. Not for sheltered débutantes, 
though they might see their married sisters 
there. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—The jolliest of the 
Russian after-theatre places. Spasmodic en- 
tertainment of the Chauve-Souris type. 

MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Charlie Journal 
still holding his quietly smart clientele 
against all comers. No entertainment. 


54 E. 9—Reviewed in this 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE FRESHMAN — Undergraduate Harold 
Lloyd wins the Big Game for Tate College 


with Providence as Interference. At the 
CoLony. 
GO WEST—Buster Keaton takes his down- 


trodden self to the prairies and is be- 
friended by a melancholy cow. Generally 
amusing. At Lorw’s State, Fri. to Sun., 
Nov. 13 to 15. At Loew’s LexincTon, 
Sat., Nov. 14. 

THE GOLD RUSH—Don’t forget that Charlie 
Chaplin wants to be remembered by this 
one. At the Praza, Sat., Nov. 14. 

THE KING ON MAIN STREET—The ramb- 
ling amours of King Adolphe Menjou of 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


Molvania, done with consummate ease, pan- 
tomimic charm and wit. At Lorw’s Lin- 
COLN Square, GreELEyY Square, and 
OrPHEUM THEATRES, Mon. to Wed., Nov. 
16 to 18. At Lorw’s Lexineton, Fri., 
Nov. 13. 


MUSIC 

RECITALS—Kitry Cueatuam, Town Hatt, 
Fri. aft., Nov. 13. An old favorite returns 
to entertain the young. 

Exrsnuco Trio, Agotian HA Lt, Fri. eve., Nov. 
13. Chamber music of Schubert by special- 
ists. 

Joser Hormann, Carnecie Hatt, Sat. aft., 
Nov. 14. Just one of the greatest pianists; 
that’s all. i 

Fraser GaNnGeE, AgotiaAN Hatt, Sat. aft., 
Nov. 14. A Scotchman who sings lieder 
better than most Germans. 

Francis Rocers, Town HA tt, Sun. aft., Nov. 
15. A fine stylist in song, assisted by Mrs. 
Rogers in monologues. Isidore Luckstone, 
the assisting pianist, deserves special notice. 

Ricuarp Crooxs, AEoL1AN HALL, Sun. aft., 
Nov. 15. First recital by an unusually 
gifted young tenor. 

Epwin and Jewet Betuany HuGues, Ago- 
L1aAN Hatt, Sun. eve., Nov. 15. A new 
two-piano combination. 

Percy GraInGerR, CarRNEGIE Hatt, Mon. 
eve., Nov. 16. Always a good bet. 

FraNK SHERIDAN, Town Hatt, Wed. eve., 
Nov. 18. A fine young pianist presenting 
Chasins’ “Master Class”, and less contem- 
porary music. 

Cuartes NagGere, AgoriaN Hatt, Thurs. 
eve., Nov. 19. A comer. 

WITH THE ORCHESTRAS—Pui LuHarmonic, 
Mengelberg conducting. CarneGie HALt, 
Fri. aft., Nov. 13; Sat. eve., Nov. 14; Sun. 
aft., Nov. 15; Thurs. eve., Nov. 19; Fri. 
aft., Nov. 20. 

New York Sympuony, Damrosch conducting. 
CarNEG1E HA Lt, Sat. morn., Nov. 14 (Chil- 
dren’s Concert); Thurs. aft., Nov. 19; Fri. 
eve., Nov. 20. 


PHILADELPHIA OrcHEsTRA, Stokowski con- 
ducting. CarneGie Hatt, Tues. eve., Nov. 


17. 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA—Perform- 
ances nightly, except Tuesday, and Saturday 
matinee, with Sunday night concert. Sched- 
ules in daily newspapers. 


ART 


WOMEN PAINTERS—Fine Arts, 565 5th 
Ave. A host of pretty, pretty pictures; safe, 
sane, and unexciting. 

NEW CIRCLE—J. B. Neumann, 35 W. 57th. 
Walt Kuhn, Max Weber, and other mod- 
erns in a good show. 

BELLOWS—MeEtropotitan Museum. A con- 
scientious exhibition of the life work of 
one of America’s finest men and greatest 
painters. Lasts until Nov. 22. 

VLAMINCK & UTRILLO—RernuHarpt GaAL- 
LERIES, 730 Sth Ave. Comprehensive and ex- 
citing show of two of the most popular 
Frenchmen now painting. 


SPORTS 


FOOTBALL—Sat., Nov. 14, at 2 p. m. 
Yate vs. Princeton, New Haven. Frequent 
trains from Grand Central Station after 
9 o'clock. 
CotumBia vs. Army, Polo Grounds, 2 p. m. 


(6th Ave. El. to 155th St.) 


OTHER EVENTS 


ACTORS EQUITY BALL—Horet Asror, Sat., 
Nov. 14. Another great mingling of the 
proletariat with its celebrities. 

AUTOMOBILE SALON—Horet Commopore, 
opening Sun., Nov. 15, and thereafter daily 
until Sat., Nov. 21. The fashion show of 
the automobile world, introducing coming 
styles in “the motor car’. 

CUBAN EXPOSITION—Horex PEennsy.Lvania, 
opening Mon., Nov. 16. Thereafter daily 
through Sat., Nov. 21. First annual exhibit- 
ing of arts and industries of Florida’s little 
wet rival for New York’s Winter affections. 


HOW TO PASS TIME 


IMES SQUARE on the curb in 

front of the Rialto Theatre—count 
the number of people that come in taxis 
per minute—how many of the taxis brush 
the legs of your trousers—where did they 
get so many people—how long did it take 
to make them—will they never die off— 
watch the skirts—are they getting higher 
or lower—can you see many rolled stock- 
ings—watch the men—is it true that a 
rolling sock gathers the gaze—how true— 
do the stockings roll lower as the dress 
lengthens—what is the dominant color in 
garters—(you are on Broadway now) how 
many girls can you see going wrong—how 
can you tell—how many girls make you 
wonder why you have not met them be- 
fore—think of a hundred reasons why 
you have not—how many white lights can 
you see—how many blue—how many red 
—how many other colors—find ten rea- 
sons for calling it the Great White Way 


in spite of this—find ten reasons for not 
calling it the Great White Way—explain 
why some women go out with the men 
they do—explain why some men go out 
with the women they do—JosE ScHorR 


TO A SOPHISTICATE 
O Beautiful, Civilized One, 


I adore you 

With the rude simplicities 
Of the Primitive; 

No filigreed perversions 
Adorn the affection 

That I offer; 

So I expect rejection, 
Accustomed as you are 

To ornate loving... . 


—Le Baron Cooke 














RATINKRA 
109 West 49th Street 


Gypsy Music— Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinner 
After Theatre Supper 


Tel. Circle 7080 


The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 














THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 


English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 


THE FAMOUS PARISIAN CABARET— 


CHEZ FYSHER 
NOW OPEN 


in “The Cellar” of the Century 
Theatre—Every Night at 11:30 
(including Sunday) 


All the Stars from Chez Fysher, 
Paris, including 
A. NILSON FYSHER 
(Himself) 


By an arrangement with E. Ray Goetz) 


Telephone Columbus 8800 
for reservations 











A night in Spain! 
AT THE 


Siitte 
Alabam)’ 4 
44th Street 


Theatre Bldg. 


Just West of 
Broadu ay 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


THe New Yorker, in solemn sympathy with the post office and the packing clerks, adds to the 
urgent bulletins of the department stores and the exhortations of the Subway Sun, its timely bidding to do 
your shopping early. Coupled with this is its recommendation that the choicest gifts may be most easily 
selected in the small shops about town, which are here classified for your convenience. 


. 








Antiques 


Dancing 


Interior Decorators and Decorations 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
— metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 

Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 

7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 





SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Family groups or singly for framing and Christmas 
Cards. Decorative silhouettes of dancing and old 
fashioned figures 50c. a set. Studio 102 W. 57th St. 
Telephone mornings, Circle 8177 





ARTHUR MURRAY’S STUDIO 
America’s finest teachers of ballroom dancing. You 
can learn in six strictly private lessons. Half price 
this month. 7 East 43rd Street. 


TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 
Lamp shades to order. Mail orders. 

Edith Hebron 41 West goth St. N. VY. Circle 1492 











Flesh Reduction 


Ladies’ Tailors 





Lackawanna 1986 128 West 34th St. 
ANA de ROSALES 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Be Young 








Footwear 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
will please the woman of taste who wants best mater- 
ials, cut and fit. Furs—new and remodeled. Mail 
orders. Caledonia 7111 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled 








CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 





Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 





Gifts 





XMAS GIFTS OF DISTINCTION—Xmas Cards 
Handmade, Imported and Domestic 
Handwrought jewelry by individual craftsmen. 
Studio Art Shop, 1490 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village. 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street, (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





Superfiuous hair and moles removed by Electro- 
lysis Expert in Charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 2768 





Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin 
growths removed without using knife or drugs. 
Leaves no scar. Practically painless. 

Dr. Achorn, 6 W. 51st St. Telephone Circle 1144. 





ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
Find the cause, apply right treatment. Your hair 
will grow. Write for leaflet. 
Dr. Robinson 1440 Broadway, at 40th St. 








Books 





HOYT CASE 21 East 61st Street 


Catalogs 


Modern First Editions and Fine Books. 
upon request. 
Telephone Regent 4468 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. Fall models now ready. 


Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street 


OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 
ANTIQUES 
MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. 


Regent 2655 





Plaza 0019 








Public Stenographer 





Plays, Novels, Short Stories, Scenarios Typed. 
Press Notices, Multigraphing, Mimeographing. Ex- 
pert Work. Let us give you an estimate. Hart 
Stenographic Bureau, 104 W. 42d St., Wis. 1460. 








Restaurants 





THE FOUR TREES 
Just For Fun 
Latest music—Good Floor—Best Food 
Dinner Dancing 7 to 1 Before or after the Play. 
4 Christopher St. Spring 2346 








Hats 





Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
French Models. 
ELSIE MAILLARD 


834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. Rhi. 8358 


Shirt Hospital 





Don't Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn places restored invisibly at low cost 
Shirts made to your own measure 
OTTO RIEFS, 81 W. soth St. Circle 7339 





MME. REUBER 
Millinery Importer 
Copy of original French Hats from $15.00 up 
2385 Broadway Schuyler 7725 





Stationery 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 


Stationery New Process Engraving Name address 
75 sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand deckle 
6% x 8% folded or 10% x 7% single. A choice gift 
$3.00. J. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St. N. Y, 











Health Service 





Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, through Chiropractic Health Service. Fees 
moderate. Consultation free. 12 years’ practice. 
Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. V’bilt 2218 





Tea Room 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also al a carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury. 10 East s5oth St. 
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A REVIEW OF “POLLY” 
By One Who Has Never Been There 


HE telegram I sent read: 

“<“Polly’ coming over fine. 

Drums strong and male chorus 
superb. Soprano grand on clear 
nights.” 

The message was addressed to the 
management of the Cherry Lane 
Theatre. So far no reply has been 
received or the contents noted. 

Ever since we took the third floor 
rear overlooking Cherry Lane Gar- 
dens, and that was last Summer, we 
have been thrilled with the prepara- 
tion, and ultimately with the perform- 
ance of “Polly” thirty feet belqw our 
casement windows. ‘The rehearsals 
were interesting enough, and bore 
great promise, but the opening and the 
subsequent run have kept us more than 
usually attentive, until now we own 
to being the most regular and best in- 
formed auditors of “Polly”, with the 
exception of the players themselves. 

Following is a brief synopsis of the 
action as it may be observed any night 
trom our flat—foul weather, when 
the reception is very poor, excepted: 

9:07: A drum beats for fifty-three 
seconds as follows: ta DA ta ta, ta DA 
ta ta; a dactylic foot with an anacrus- 
tic. This sets the play as related to 
“The Emperor Jones”. 

9:45: Muffled growling from many 
male throats, indicating all is not well 
with Polly. Something more will 
come of this. 

9:49: Quite a bit of yelling, savage 
in character. 

9:52: Full-throated male chorus in 
the tag end of a stirring number, the 
closing bars reminiscent of the bosun’s 
song in “Pinafore”. The climax of 
the show, obviously. 

10:24: Riot. Considerable roaring, 
this time with the drum joining in. 
This is surely the climax . . . Another 
brief outburst thirty seconds later. 

10:25: Still another roar from the 
mob, though with less force. This is 
frequently the conclusion of the play. 

10:38 (on clear nights): Ensemble 
singing, led by a hard working so- 
prano, presumably Polly, herself, who 
goes at the high notes with great dili- 
gence. The happy dénouement and 
the curtain. 


There are just a couple of points 
about which I am hazy. I want to 


know whether the growling and.roar- 
ing come from a phalanx of Greek 


hoplites or whether the striking miners 
are at it again. And I do wish I 
could hear the first part of that male 
chorus, it sounds excellent. 

We have decided that the first of 
the year we will move down to the 
apartment on the first floor rear and 
catch the entire score. 

—Howarp CusHMAN 


HE business girl who asserts sex 

equality in work is absent every 
other day because the dance the night 
before left her too fatigued for work. 

Always arrives late the mornings she 
does appear; always leaves before time 
in the evening because of a date at the 
dentist’s or because it is beginning to 
sprinkle. 

Complains of draughts and wails for 
the office boy to close the windows. 

Complains of heat and wails for the 
office boy to open the windows, 

Cannot—for lack of “stren’th”—carry 
her own books from the vault. (Reverse, 
in the evening.) 

Cannot “fix” her typewriter. 

Cannot sharpen her pencils. 

Spends ma-any minutes during the day 
telling Gertie Bump, with incidental 
calisthenics, just how the new brown dress 
is to be made. 

Commandeers the office boy to bring 
her a drink. 

Breaks a fingernail and spends hours 
manicuring and weeping over it, to say 
nothing of powdering her nose and day- 
dreaming of Horace Cuddlepepper, who 
took her to the last dance. 

Plus. 

(The men may try some of these things 
—but Dr. Cook fried to be accredited 
with the discovery of the North Pole.) 

—J. Max Horine 


DEFINITIONS 


Clergyman 


A clergy man is just a man 
Who does his stint on Sundays, 
And though when dressed in somber hue 
He’s godlier than me or you 
We’re brothers in our undies. 
And though when dressed in black or 
brown 
He’s just a bit inclined to frown 
On gaiety, 





At night, when Charlestons stir his knees | 
He’s very like, in B.V.D.’s, 
The laity. | 
—E. B. W.! 
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“T say, Bob old beaker, you’ve added 
ten years to my span of life.” 


“Well, isn’t that great! Tell me.” 


“Why, that tip about theatre tickets. 
No more jogging about town—no 
more shattered bankrolls. Bascom’s, 
just above 44th, you know. . .” 





And branches at the Biltmore, 
Ambassador, Astor, Plaza, 
Park Lane, Commodore, Bel- 
mont, Murray Hill, Imperial, 
and Ansonia. 
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PETER 
THE CZAR 


By KLABUND 
wy stark narrative of the 
life of Peter the Great. 
Translated by Herman George Scheffauer. 
$2.00 at all booksellers. 
PUTNAMS, 2 West 45th Street, New York 











DINNER AND DANCING 


NCIS 


Dinner ac Barney’s is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote in 
addition to the a la carte service available 
throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 














TEL. COLUMBUS JAMES L. DAVIS 
7022 Manager 





Peek-A-Boo-Jimmie’s 
ORCHESTRAS AND 
ENTERTAINERS 


“PAR EXCELLENCE” 


347 W. 59th STREET, N. Y. C. 
For References; the Leading Hotels 























EXPERIENCED young woman, trained 
in the art of a social hostess desires 
position with a club or hotel. Refer- 
ences exchanged. K. R., Apt. 3, 165 
Park St., New Haven, Conn. 





“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While. 
NOVELS 


No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). Tietjens, the forbearing and chiv- 
alrous, goes up from a base in France into the 
line, in consequence of the feline Sylvia’s 
pursuit of him. A worthy though less pyro- 
technical sequel to “Some Do Not. . .”. 

Frauen E sz, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). A brilliant novelette. For the 
sake of her father, an embezzler, a young 
hysteric must bargain with an elderly voyeur, 
and the upshot is an overdose of veronal. 

Darx LauGutTer, by Sherwood Anderson (Boni 
& Liveright). Anderson’s variation on the 
D. H. Lawrence interpretation of life, set 
forth in a rich and (psychologically) pano- 
ramic novel. 

Tue Opyssey or a Nice Girt, by Ruth Suckow 
(Knopf). All about the fastidious and slen- 
derly talented Marjorie Schuessel, from her 
childhood in an Iowa small town, till she 
comes to port in marriage. 

Porcy, by Du Bose Heyward (Doran). The 
Southerners are saying Heyward’s negroes are 
as true as any one can see they are artistic. 
The hurricane and tidal inundation speak for 
themselves. 

Tue VeneTiAN Grass NEPHEW, by Elinor 
Wylie (Doran). Eighteenth Century fantasy, 
delicately humorous, beautifully written. 

Curistina ALBERTA’s Fatuer, by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan). Suggesting that we are all the 
king of kings Mr. Preemby comes to think 
himself and the little mild-eyed laundryman 
he is. 

Firecrackers, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
The best recent novel in its general line, 
which includes “Serena Blandish”, ‘“Week- 
End”, Firbank’s rewritten ‘“Vainglory”, 
and 

Lewis AND IRENE, by Paul Morand (Boni & 
Liveright), which is the first long story by 
the robustly “sophisticated” young author of 
“Open All Night” and “Closed All Night”. 

Tue Proressor’s House by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). Proving that fine fiction can be 
profound without being obscure or complex. 
One of the very best American novels of this 
year. 

Tue Emicrants, by Johan Bojer (Century). 
The distinguished Norwegian’s story of a 
colony in Dakota. It brings the colonists 
from their native Norway. 

MiscuieF, by Ben Travers (Doubleday, Page). 
A really funny farce in novel form, with 
bedrooms in it. 

SHORT STORIES 

Tue Harper Prize Suort Stories (Harper). 
Twelve. One of the good ones is a repre- 
sentative Wilbur Daniel Steele. 

GENERAL 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). Two volumes. A 
fascinating biography, written in Minnege- 
rode’s Yankeefication of the Strachey style, 
and free from the sentimental biases of most 
of the books on Burr. 

Tue Lire anp Letters oF WALTER H. Pace, 
Vor. III, by Burton J. Hendrick (Doubleday, 
Page). Consists chiefly of his letters to Wil- 
son, which were held back while Wilson 
lived. Page’s letters are all the admirable 
things that anyone has said they are. 

Tue Drirtinc Cowsoy, by Will James (Scrib- 
ner’s). Real presentday cowboy stuff; draw- 
ings by the author. 

Tue Prince or Wares AND OTHER Famous 
Americans, by Miguel Covarrubias (Knopf). 
Five dozen of the most brilliant caricatures 
drawn in our time. 

Tue Boox or AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
(Viking Press). Sixty-one of them, edited 
and introduced by James Weldon Johnson. 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GUILD THEATRE 
s2nd St., W. of B’way 


Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thurs.&Sat. 
MOLNAR’S 


# Glass Slipper 


NEW FALL EDITION 

Garrick Gaieties 
Sparkling Musical Revue 
Garrick Theatre 


65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., 2:30 








Theatre, W. of B’y. 


49th St. Evenings 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


ARMS tie MAN 


with Alfred nen Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Pedro de Cordoba 





HE Actors Theatre presents for a 

limited return engagement Shaw’s 
comedy masterpiece “CANDIDA” at the 
Comedy Theatre, 41st near 6th Ave., 
Penn. 3558. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 

HE cast consists of Peggy Wood, 

Harry C. Browne, Morgan Farley, 
Richie Ling, Helen Tilden and Frank 
Henderson. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


| Horace Liveright presents “HAM- 
LET in MODERN DRESS” for 
the first time in America with BASIL 
SYDNEY, Ernest Lawford, Charles 
Waldron, Helen Chandler, Adrienne 


Morrison and others. 


Booth Theatre, 45th Street, West 
of Bway. Evs. 8:20. Mats., Wed. 











and Sat., 2.20. 

THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 
Century Park West. Evenings 8:25. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 

THE “PERFECT” OPERETTA 


PRINCESS FLAVIA 


Musical Version of 


The Prisoner of Zenda 
BALC. SEATS (Res’d): 700 at $1.10; 500 at 
$1.65; 300 at $2.20; 500 DRESS CIRCLE 
SEATS at $2.75. 





THEA., W. 45 St. Eves. 8.30. 
MAOPO8CO die. Wed. "a Ser. et 200. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE and A. H. WOODS 


offer 
“STOLEN FRUIT” 


A Drama by Dafio Niccodemi 
with Ann Harding, Rollo Peters, Harry 
Beresford, Felix Krembs 
+ Thea. 236 W. 42d. St. Eves. 8.40. 
Eltinge Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. 








° The., 45th St., W. of B’y. Evs. 
Imperia rae. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 


ND YEAR 
RTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
PRESENTS THE BIGGEST MUSICAL HIT 
EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


ROSE- MARIE 


With DestrEE ELuInGER and Wm. KENT 
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“An obstinate indigestion had opened the scene; nervous depression follo 


eruption appeared on top of all. I began taking before each meal, o ot 


ibes put up by The Fleischmann Company. ‘The symptoms of dis« 


tirst the eruption, then the depression, lastly the digestive troubles. 


i was enioving lite again.” CuHrisTIAN MAvRroner, 


Health—What Does It 
Mean to Your 


Vigor? Personality? Charm? 


Read how thousands have found all these and 
more —through one simple fresh food 


Nor a“‘cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense~ Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
cake invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion 

clear the skin—-banish the poisons of constipation. 
Where cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it releases 
new stores of energy. 

Buy several cakes at a time they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. 
Y-6, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York. 





DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE - NEW YORK 
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chronic sufferer from constipation and 





t slave to cathartics for vears \ cousin induced 

Pe ae me t is¢ Fleischmann’s Yeast. I now have no 
dn: deine wore headaches. My body is all cleared up trom 

lseemenred ; mples That dull, hazy and dizzy feeling that 
si sed to pass over me several times a day and ruin 


fortnight a . Bay: sae 
York Cits my lite, eficiency, and disposition, has entirely lett 


M. A. Zerr, Electra, Texas. 





“Yeast has saved me trom indigestion lasting sixteen years. Sick- 
ness or dizziness kept me inactive. I was rarely free from pain 
more than two or three days I started eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


I regret I did not try it ten vears ago when a New York specialist 
recommended it for indigestion to a friend. My trouble has dis- 
ippeared; I now eat anything. I even went motor camping this 
the top of Mt. Washington.” 

Mrs. W. Borst Lorp, Pre dence, R. I 


EAT TWO OR THREE CAKES A DAY regularly betore 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before breakfast and at bed-time. 
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| These Are Visiting Days at 


} Mayfair House, 


New orks 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 





i Now that MAYFAIR HOUSE is formally open, its guests ' 
installed, its personnel organized and complete, and its cui- 

sine functioning from caviar to coffee, the Management 

( expressly invites visitors, first, to see the beauty and restraint \ 
of MAYFAIR HOUSE interiors, and second, to patronize the 
MAYFAIR HOUSE RESTAURANT which is conducted by a 7 
chef who knows how to cook for those who know how to dine. \ 


Edward H. Crandall 


Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., Agent 
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